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News of the League. 


All-America Cities Named 


Accomplishments as the result of intelligent, determined citizen action have 
won All-America City Awards for eleven additional cities from Puerto Rico 
to California. The cities, chosen by a jury of distinguished civic leaders after 
hearings at the National Conference on Government in Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, in the contest sponsored jointly by the National Municipal League and 


Look Magazine, are: 


Alton 
Illinois 


After 119 years of mayor-alderman 
government, Alton Citizens for Better 
Government enrolied over 700 mem- 
bers of the community to wage a 
spirited and successful campaign for 
the council-manager plan. Organized 
opposition formed to retain the old sys- 
tem intact. Volunteers engaged in tele- 
phoning, canvassing, speaking, letter- 
writing and poll-watching. The plan 
carried by a vote of 4,999 to 3,624. 
By April 1959, after three vigorous 
campaigns, Alton had voted in a mayor 
and three of four councilmen endorsed 
by ACBG. Numerous improvements in 
administration have been realized. New 
confidence in the city government has 
led to voluntary annexation of indus- 
trial areas assessed at $10 million and 
residential areas with 1,100 population. 


De Soto 

Missouri 
Almost overnight 80 per cent of the 
wage earners were out of work in mid- 
1958 when local factories closed. 
Knowing little about attracting indus- 
try, leading businessmen travelled to 
Jefferson City to attend an industrial 
development conference. Citizens then 
reorganized an industrial corporation, 
raising over $300,000 in one week. 


Other civic organizations added $56,000 
to the fund. A revitalized Chamber of 
Commerce employed a specialist to sur- 
vey and analyze the city. Through 
these efforts new industries were at- 
tracted, cutting unemployment by more 
than 75 per cent. 


East St. Louis 

Illinois 
A dozen years ago this was a wide 
open town for vice, gambling and filth. 
After the Kefauver investigations fo- 
cused public attention on these condi- 
tions protest groups formed to clean 
up the town. Having less reason to be 
ashamed but still nothing to be proud 
of, a local citizens group was formed 
in 1956 called Community Progress, 
Inc. From efforts of this group and 
others, often fighting strong opposition, 
has since flowed impressive accomplish- 
ments including the first labor-manage- 
ment Code of Ethics in the nation, new 
social and recreational agencies, major 
additions to the local hospital and 

beautification projects. 


Fargo 
North Dakota 
After adopting a master plan in 1951 
to establish a civic center in the midst 
(Continued on page 111) 
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James M. Osborn 


In accordance with the decision of 
the Council at its November meeting, 
President William Collins has ap- 
pointed a new committee to assist in 
over-all planning and programming of 
the League’s activities. 

The committee includes four mem- 
bers of last year’s committee which, 
after six months of study and a series 
of all-day meetings, made its report 


Cecil Morgan 


at the annual meeting in 
Springfield, Massachusetts. 
Invited to serve on the 
new committee are: 
Cecil Morgan, League past 


president and executive as- 


sistant to the chairman, 
Standard Oil Company 
(N. J.); 


Luther H. Gulick, member 
of the League’s Council and 
- president of the Institute of Public Ad- 
ministration; 

Arthur P. Langlie, League vice presi- 
dent and president of the McCall 
Corporation; 

Vernon C. Myers, member of the Coun- 
cil and publisher of Look Magazine; 

James M. Osborn, member of the 
Council, who is associated with Yale 
University ; 

Carl H. Pforzheimer, Jr., League 
treasurer and partner, Carl H. Pforz- 


New Policy, Program Group Named 


Arthur P. Langlie 
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heimer & Company; 
Thomas R. Reid, League regional 
vice president and director of civic af- 
fairs, Ford Motor Company; and 
Harold S. Shefelman, member of the 
Council, Seattle attorney and president, 
American Society of Planning Officials. 
The last four named served on the 
original committee which, in addition to 
recommending the establishment of a 


Thomas R. Reid 
permanent committee, suggested sus- 
tained effort to obtain foundation grants 
for projects in the League’s field of 
operations. 

The 1959 committee in its report said 
it was convinced from its study and 
from its consultation with authorities 
on public affairs that the League’s 
service “as a fountainhead organization 
is its best and greatest strength, its most 
important contribution” and that this 


role should be strengthened. 


Harold S. Shefel 
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Editorial Comment 


First Steps Toward a Modern Constitution 


Eprror’s ‘Note.—-The editorial below 
is the first chapter, in part, of First 
Steps Toward a Modern Constitution, 
a report of the New York State Tem- 
porary Commission on the Revision and 
Simplification of the Constitution (see 
page 83, this issue). It is reproduced 
here because the thoughts it expresses 
are applicable to all states. 

HE constitution of the state of 

New York is not a constitution 

in a proper constitutional sense. It 
is a mass of legal texts, some truly 
fundamental and appropriate to a 
constitution, others a maze of statu- 
tory detail, and many obsolete or 
meaningless in present times. The 
rate of amendment that has become 
customary necessitates calling upon 
the electorate to vote on as many as 
nine or ten proposed amendments in 
a year. Piecemeal revision on this 
scale and by this process means law- 
making by referendum, an unsuit- 
able method of dealing with a pleth- 
ora of problems and propositions. 
Plainly, there is an urgent need for 
constitutional revision and simplifi- 
cation, the creation of a charter which 
will serve adequately and effectively 
as a constitution of the state of 
New York. 

The recommendations in _ this 
report are presented as the first 
steps toward rebuilding the New 
York constitution as a charter of 
government to meet the needs of 
this and future generations. The 
purpose is to make a modern con- 
stitution for New York that will 
compare favorably with the deeply 
respected federal constitution. The 
new states of Alaska and Hawaii, 
and the old state of New Jersey, 
have demonstrated recently that it 
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is still possible for a modern state 
to write. a short basic law in the 
classic tradition. New York can and 
should join such states in facing the 
future with a well considered, sim- 
plified constitution that will provide 
progressive state and local govern- 
ment. Such a constitution would 
both safeguard the rights of the 
individual and facilitate the develop- 
ment of responsible representative 
government... . 

It is not easy overnight to change 
the course of years and satisfy the 
concerns of those who take comfort 
in constitutional details about the 
spheres of their special interest. The 
big question is what kind of a con- 
stitution is desired? Can it be a 
truly constitutional frame or must it 
continue to be largely a legislative 
document? 

Though it traces its ancestry to 
revolutionary times, the present con- 
stitution is an entirely different 
instrument from the state’s first 
short basic law produced by such 
statesmen as John Jay, Gouverneur 
Morris and Robert Livingston in 
1777. It is almost unreadable and 
can be understood only after tedious 
study. 

The New York State constitution 
has literally gotten out of hand. It 
is no longer a clean-cut pattern for 
the structure of government, the 
control of official power and the 
embodiment of public policies ex- 
pressing the enduring purposes of the 
state. Along with essential provi- 
sions for setting up the legislative, 
executive and judicial branches of 
government, the constitution today 
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carries statutory details regarding 
public officers such as “registers in 
counties having registers,” despite 
the fact that no county any longer 
has a register. 

* ~ * 


While the constitution includes 
fundamental protections comparable 
in dignity and importance to those 
in the Bill of Rights in the federal 
constitution, it also includes “pro- 
tective” provisions like those regard- 
ing royal land grants and the con- 
struction of street railroads that have 
long since ceased to have meaning. 
Detailed constitutional provisions on 
many subjects have been superseded 
in practice by more extensive and 
effective statutory provisions. In 
the area of public welfare there is 
much detail on matters like slum 
clearance and public housing which, 
because of its specificity, might call 
into question the power of state and 
local government to make full use 
of modern methods of checking 
urban blight. Other powers spelled 
out extensively, because there may 
have been some eighteenth or nine- 
teenth century question about their 
inherence in government, are now as 
much to be assumed as government 
itself.* 

These and other anomalies are the 
result of the common practice of 
amending the constitution by addi- 


School Committee, 


1 The Inter-Law 
composed of members of the faculties of 
eight leading law schools of the state, 
invited to report on The Problem of Sim- 
plification of the Constitution, stated in 
its report: “Now, having completed its 


assignment, the committee finds itself 
literally amazed by the extent to which 
the constitution of New York contains 
hollow phrases, defective provisions and 
creakingly antiquated policies.” 
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tion of new material, almost never 
by subtraction or pruning of old 
material. Amendment is piled on 
amendment as provisions of limited 
scope adopted to meet specific prob- 
lems are found to be inadequate to 
meet new needs in later years. This 
is the inevitable consequence of deal- 
ing in a constitution with matters 
which would be better dealt with by 
statutes subject to legislative adjust- 
ment from year to year. 

A word count tells the story of 
our “run-away” constitution. The 
constitution has expanded from 3,000 
words in 1777 to over 45,000 words 
today. In the 21 years since the 
1938 revision of the New York con- 
stitution, 75 amendments have been 
submitted to the voters resulting in 
the adoption of 66 amendments to 
the state’s “fundamental” law. In 
contrast, only twelve amendments 
have been added to the United States 
constitution in the 169 years since 
the adoption in 1791 of the Bill of 
Rights. From 18,000 words follow- 
ing the revision of 1894, the New 
York constitution had increased to 
28,000 words by the eve of the con- 
stitutional convention of 1938, and 
17,000 more words have been added 
in the last 21 years. On the basis of 
this experience, it can be predicted 
that in another twenty years 150 
amendments will be presented to the 
weary voters and that, barring voter 
rebellion against such a nuisance, 
125 amendments will be adopted. In 
terms of wordage, the prospect is of 
a constitution running to 70,000 
words—the length of a novel. 

There is only one way to escape 
this dismal prospect, that is to under- 

(Continued on page 82) 
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Sees Headaches Ahead 


Inaction and shortcomings of states lead labor 
leader to plead for increased federal responsibility. 
By MITCHELL SVIRIDOFF* 


HE states in the sixties—can 
they meet the challenge? My 
answer to this question would be 
a qualified no—i.e., not without a 
marked increase in responsibility on 
the part of the federal government. 
Such a response stems from my 
conviction that the states either lack 
the resources, or the fiscal flexibility, 
or the scope of authority by them- 
selves to meet those problems basic 
to the challenge of the sixties. 

A political scientist might be 
tempted to examine such a problem 
—involving the basic role of the 
state in the governmental process— 
in purely philosophical terms. While 
this could be a subject for fascinat- 
ing speculation, the argument over 
centralization of power in the federal 
government versus the Jeffersonian 
concept of states’ rights is some- 
what irrelevant and unrealistic in 
the light of the critical practical 
problems which we face as a nation. 

What is this challenge of the sixties 
we are talking about in terms of 
the function of the state? The readi- 


“* Mr. Sviridoff is president of the Con- 


necticut State Labor Council AFL-CIO 
and assistant regional director of the 
United Automobile Aircraft and Agricul- 
tural Implement Workers of America 
UAW. He is a member of the Connecticut 
State Board of Mediation and Arbitra- 
tion and of the New Haven Board of 
Education. This article is Mr. Sviridoff’s 
address before the National Conference 
on Government of the National Municipal 
League, Springfield, Massachusetts, No- 
vember 17, 1959. 
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est answer is found first in a look at 
the challenge that has been presented 
by the fifties. What have the states 
been doing, or not doing? 

Among the major problems facing 
the states—and our economy—in 
the last decade have been: 

_ 1. Industrial growth and _ eco- 
nomic expansion; 

2. The reverse problem of eco- 
nomic contraction and unemploy- 
ment; 

3. The staggering increases in de- 
mands on our school system; 

4. The mounting crisis in our 
urban areas, in terms of housing, 
blight of commercial areas, growth 
of industrial slums; 

5. The adjustment of our electoral 
system adequately to meet our demo- 
cratic goals, i.e., full participation 
by all citizens on an equal basis; 

6. The raising of minimum stand- 
ards in social legislation to assure all 
citizens a fair share of our economic 
growth: minimum wages, labor re- 
lations legislation, unemployment 
and workmen’s compensation, social 
security, etc. 

A moment’s reflection will lead to 
the conclusion that, in each of these 
areas, either more action has been 
taken in the last decade, or more 
solutions proposed, by the federal 
government than by the states as a 
whole. Why is it that we inevitably 
look to the federal government to 
assume greater responsibility in these 
and other areas? 
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There are two basic reasons for 
this: 

1. The complexity of our society 
makes many of these problems na- 
tional in scope; hence the federal 
government has moved in where the 
states were unable or unwilling to 
act; 

2. The financial resources of the 
states have been strained to the 
utmost as a result of two factors 
which go hand in hand: (a) the 
mounting demands for services as 
population has bounded upward and 
(b) the reliance of the states on 
archaic and regressive tax systems. 


* * * 


To illustrate the first reason: The 
problems of providing for the com- 
fort and security of older citizens 
had been handled for years—albeit 
inadequately—on a local and private 
basis, with some assistance from the 
states. The social revolution of the 
thirties provided the impetus for a 
national solution to what is logically 
a national problem. 

At the time of its adoption, oppo- 
nents of the Social Security Act 
screamed “socialism” and “gross in- 
vasion of the prerogative of the 
state.” Yet not even the blackest 
of reactionaries today would advo- 
cate the repeal of our social security 
system. Why? Because the pooling 
of insurance resources on a national 
basis has proved the most econom- 
ical and most reasonable means of 
providing economic protection against 
the hazards of old age. 

Turn for a moment to another 
economic hazard—one which con- 
fronts millions of citizens in times 
of business downturn—the hazard 
of unemployment. Here is surely 
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another national problem demanding 
a national solution—no one seriously 
questions the fact that a recession 
is brought about by dislocations in 
our economy as a whole. Unemploy- 
ment insurance is the sanest solution 
to the twin problems of caring for 
the worker who wants a job but can 
find none, at the same time main- 
taining purchasing power on a mass 
basis so that the recession does not 
feed on itself. 

How have the states met this 
problem? During the past decade 
we have seen a running battle among 
the states to outdo each other in 
keeping unemployment insurance 
costs down. The result? No state in 
the country today meets the mini- 
mum goals set forth 25 years ago 
at the initiation of the system—this 
despite continued urging by both 
President Eisenhower and Secretary 
of Labor Mitchell that the states 
must step up to their responsibility 
if the system is to fulfill its purposes. 

Proposals have therefore been 
offered in the Congress to establish 
minimum standards for unemploy- 
ment insurance on a national basis 
while leaving the administration of 
the system itself in the hands of 
each state. Resistance to these bills, 
made necessary by the failure of the 
states to meet the challenge, has 
come from the same quarters which 
consistently oppose, at the state 
level, any effort to raise benefits to 
meet those minimum goals originally 
conceived when the act was adopted. 

Let us turn briefly to the second 
factor which compels the assumption 
of greater responsibility by the federal 
government—the increasing strain on 
the financial resources of the states. 
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H:>re we find that, though federal tax 
collections in 1958 were more than 
double those collected by all states 
and municipalities—$70 billion to 
$30 billion—nevertheless 70 per 
cent of all governmental spending to 
fulfill civilian public service needs 
was financed from state and munic- 
ipal tax sources. As a result, state 
and local debt has tripled in the last 
ten years—$19 billion in 1948 to 
$57 billion in 1958—while the fed- 
eral debt has increased at the ap- 
proximate rate of only 5 per cent 
since 1945. 
* * & 

Despite a monumental effort, the 
states have simply not been able to 
keep up. What’s the answer? In 
addition to the colossal increase in 
demands for services, the states have 
failed to meet the challenge of put- 
ting their tax systems on an equitable 
and progressive basis. Most state 
and local taxes fall heaviest on fami- 
lies least able to pay. In 1958, 60 
per cent of all state tax revenue came 
from consumer levies in the form of 
retail sales or selective excise taxes. 
Although two-thirds of the states 
have income taxes on their books, 
only 17 per cent of state tax revenue 
came from progressive income taxes 
levied against individuals and cor- 
porations. Incidentally, no state has 
adopted an individual income tax 
since 1937. 

Until the states shift the basis of 
their major tax sources, they will 
continue to be hamstrung by the 
practical political—as well as the 
economic—limitations of sales and 
excise taxes. A “head in the sand” 
tax policy on the part of the states 
has placed an equally cumbersome 
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burden on local governments, which 
rely almost exclusively on an even 
more inadequate tax resource—the 
property tax. There are, of course, 
limits to the financial resources of 
the states even under a progressive 
tax system, and therefore a need, 
as I have indicated, for continued 
federal responsibility in a number 
of areas in the decade ahead. 

Let me review, in the light of this 
brief analysis, some of the other 
problems of the fifties listed at the 
beginning of this article. 

The first problem which comes to 
mind, because it relates so directly 
to the crisis in local taxes particu- 
larly, is that of our school system. 
I shall not flood you with statistics 
to document our appalling lag in 
classroom construction, in providing 
teachers with professional salaries 
and in modernizing the public school 
curriculum. 

What is less well understood is 
the muddled financial system by 
which we pay for our schools. Pro- 
portions of tax revenue for the 
support of public elementary and 
secondary schools for the 1958-59 
school year were: 56 per cent from 
local revenues (almost entirely prop- 
erty taxes), 40 per cent from state 
funds and 4 per cent from federal 
funds. Our first—and absolutely 
necessary—step in the decade ahead 
is to free education from primary 
dependence on local property taxes 
for support. 

Professor R. A. Musgrave, in a 
study done a few years ago for the 
University of Michigan, noted that: 
If your annual income was $5,000 
or less, you paid from 4 per cent to 
5 per cent of that income in prop- 
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erty taxes, but if your annual in- 
come was $10,000 or more you paid 
only 3% per cent in property taxes; 
in sales and excise taxes, 8 per cent 
to 11 per cent of income was paid 
by the $5,000 and under income 
group, whereas, the $10,000 and over 
group paid only 4 per cent. In 
federal personal income taxes, on 
the other hand, the $5,000 and under 
group paid a maximum of 8% per 
cent while the $10,000 and over 
group paid 15 per cent. 


* * * 


The problem in very simple terms 
—and this applies to a far broader 
area than education alone—is that, 
by and large, the school children are 
where the money is not. As a socio- 
logical factor we might wish for a 
more even distribution which would 
make this fact less true. But wishing 
is not reality and the reality is that 
these children have to be educated 
and educated well if the challenge 
of the sixties is to be met. Further, 
the statistics just mentioned demon- 
strate clearly the inequitable burden 
which present local and state taxes 
place on lower income families. 

'What’s the answer? Greater aid 
from the state through revenues 
collected in a fair and equitable man- 
ner, which will relieve some of the 
burden at the municipal level, and, 
most important of all, federal aid to 
education in all its forms. Education, 
in terms of administration and con- 
trol, has historically always been a 
matter for the local community; 
federal aid in no wise would threaten 
this tradition. 

Intimately related to the school 
problem at the local level because 
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it ties so closely with the tax issue 
is the crisis in our urban areas. Ob- 
viously, local resources dependent on 
the property tax are simply not ad- 
equate to the needs of urban renewal, 
including housing as well as com- 
mercial and industrial projects. The 
astounding growth in state and local 
debt indicates that bonding is clearly 
no adequate answer. 

Again we return to the tax prob- 
lem at the state level and to the 
necessity for federal aid. Some may 
be wondering by now whether the 
federal government does not have 
the same problem, in terms of tax 
resources, as the state. Why is the 
federal government better able to 
do the job than the states and cities? 
The reasons are two and they are 
basic to this whole discussion. First, 
over 80 per cent of all federal tax 
revenue comes from levies based on 
the principle that people with higher 
income should pay a higher propor- 
tionate share of the tax load—i.e., 
individual and corporate income taxes 
and the taxes on estates and gifts. 
Second, a tax system based on this 
progressive principle responds al- 
most immediately to increases in 
national income and therefore re- 
flects more directly the continuing 
economic growth of the country. 
Sales and excise taxes and certainly 
property taxes respond much more 
sluggishly to such growth. 

Social legislation represents one 
of the two non-expenditure areas 
where the states have either muffed 
or misused the challenge of the 
fifties. Minimum wage legislation, 
for example, cries for action by the 
states. Twenty-four million workers 
are covered by federal legislation 
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but twenty million depend on state 
action for protection—and only four 
states provide statewide minimums 
for all employees (except firms of 
four or less) equal to or above the 
federal minimum of one dollar. 


On the other hand, nineteen states 
have exercised the option permitted 
under Section 14(B) of the Taft- 
Hartley Act and have adopted legis- 
lation in the labor relations field 
prohibiting a union security agree- 
ment. Here we run head on into the 
constitutional issue of state versus 
federal jurisdiction. I am not, of 
course, claiming that so-called “Right 
to Work” laws are unconstitutional; 
but does it really make good sense 
to prohibit at the state level a policy 
which has been thoroughly tested 
and approved at the national level? 

* * 

The remaining non-economic prob- 
lem noted at the outset deals with 
the adjustment of our electoral sys- 
tem to conform to shifts in popula- 
tion. In a word, the problem is that, 
in many state and congressional 
elections, one vote does not count 
for as much as another. 

In Connecticut, for example, 10 
per cent of the population can elect 
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a majority of the House of Repre- 
sentatives in the General Assembly. 
New Haven, with a population of 
170,000, elects two representatives; 
the town of Colebrook, population 
620, also elects two representatives. 
Such disproportionate weight in terms 
of population to legislator not only 
is unfair as a matter of democratic 
principle, it badly distorts the make- 
up of the legislative body and ac- 
counts in large measure for the in- 
action of state government in many 
of the areas mentioned here. 

I turn now to our subject—the 
challenge of the sixties and the 
ability of the states to meet that 
challenge. I find that, in reviewing 
the last decade, I have already dis- 
cussed the major problems which I 
believe the next decade will bring; 
in sum, the shortcomings of the 
fifties become the headaches of the 
sixties. 

The states have a key role to play 
within the limits of their functions 
but only with an increase in federal 
responsibility will they find solutions 
to these problems. The world is 
shrinking in every dimension; the 
day of the autonomous state in a 
loose federation of states is long since 


gone. 
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Cities Look to the State 


New York’s program of leadership for tackling 
urban growth problems seeks to cope with future. 
By FRANK C. MOORE* 


HERE is increasing agreement 

in the nation today that the 
complex of difficulties of our metro- 
politan areas is its number one prob- 
lem on the home front. The presi- 
dent has characterized these problems 
as both a challenge and an oppor- 
tunity and called upon the states 
to take the lead in attacking them. 
No greater challenge confronts our 
states and their localities now and in 
the decade ahead. 

The Council of State Governments, 
at the request of the Conference of 
Governors, prepared a report in 
1956 pointing out the several alter- 
native methods of approach by the 
states. Effective results obviously 
depend upon the actions of the 
individual states. They vary con- 
siderably in the distribution of the 
functions of government between 
the states and their local govern- 
ments and among the several types 
of local governments. Local govern- 
ments usually provide and largely 
finance most of the day-to-day serv- 
ices that mean so much to the com- 
fort, safety, health and happiness 
of the people. 

* Mr. Moore, president of Government 
Affairs Foundation, was formerly lieuten- 
ant governor and comptroller of New 
York State. He is chairman of the New 
York State Board of Equalization and 
Assessment and the Advisory Board of 
the New York State Office for Local 
Government. This article is Mr. Moore’s 
address before the National Conference 
on Government of the National Munic- 


ipal League, Springfield, Massachusetts, 
November 17, 1959. 


But the municipalities and other 
subdivisions are creations of the 
state. They must look to their 
states for assistance in removing 
roadblocks to the solution of their 
difficulties and for the additional 
powers or the better distribution 
of existing powers required for ef- 
fective local action. 

Until recently students of the sub- 
ject seemed to divide into two al- 
most irreconcilable groups as to the 
solution of the governmental aspects 
of urban sprawl. On the one hand 
there are those who advocate crea- 
tion of a single governmental agency 
with responsibility for the solution 
of all the area-wide difficulties of a 
metropolitan community. On the 
other hand, there are those who 
argue that the resulting gains in 
governmental effectiveness would not 
be worth their cost in local tradi- 
tions and hometown pride, in de- 
creased citizen interest, influence 
and participation in local govern- 
ments. 

Within recent months there have 
been encouraging efforts to com- 
promise the differences between the 
two groups by political inventions 
such as the proposed “metropolitan 
council.” Rather lengthy association 
with the local governments of New 
York State prompts my belief that 
in most areas greater progress may 
be made along some such route as 
this than by demanding the total 
abandonment of present forms and 
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structures in favor of colossal new 
agencies of government still further 
removed from the citizenry. 

Opportunities for state helpfulness 
to its localities are many and varied. 
It is not my purpose to inventory 
or even to summarize generally all 
the efforts under way to progress 
against these difficulties of growth 
and movement of population but 
rather to mention briefly some of 
them and then to discuss more fully 
the program initiated in my home 
state of New York. 

In the constitution prepared fo 
the new state of Alaska maximum 
freedom was given to define the 
structure and powers of local govern- 
ments to fit the needs as they devel- 
oped hereafter. 

In Minnesota a State Commission 
on Municipal Annexation and Con- 
solidation has recently reported to 
the legislature its proposal to com- 
pletely recodify and revise the laws 
and procedures relating to municipal 
incorporation, annexation and other 
boundary changes in that state.’ It 
is my understanding, however, that 
the new statutes relating to the 
incorporation of municipalities are 
limited in their effect to the seven- 
county metropolitan region surround- 
ing Minneapolis and St. Paul and 
other counties containing cities of 
the first and second class. 

In North Carolina two legislative 
study commissions—the Municipal 
Government Study Commission and 
the Tax Study Commission—have 
successfully sponsored the enactment 
of new laws re-defining state and 
local responsibilities for urban growth 
so as to encourage joint planning; 


1 See the Review, June 1959, page 311. 
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strengthening local powers in plan- 
ning zoning and land subdivision; 
and providing a new system of peri- 
odic re-evaluation of real property 
and uniform assessments.” 

In a recent article in Public Man- 
agement® George H. Esser, Jr., as- 
sistant director of the Institute of 
Government at the University of 
North Carolina, says: 

The new legislation is a frame- 
work rather than a blueprint for solv- 
ing urban problems. Even “solving 
urban problems’ may be an over- 
statement because North Carolina 
cities are still too young and too 
new to have the tough complicated 
problems typical of older urban 
areas. Perhaps it is more accurate 
to say that this legislation equips 
cities and counties to anticipate the 
problems generally resulting from 
rapid urban growth and to take con- 
structive and preventive action. 

* * * 


In New York State we have 
adopted a somewhat different ap- 
proach, the keystone of which is 
cooperation not only among the 
several levels of government—federal, 
state and local—but among the var- 
ious types and many units of local 
government. 

New York is probably unique 
among the states in the number of 
its municipal organizations and their 
individual strengths in leadership 
and members. For many years, how- 
ever, these groups have followed 
policies of defense of the existing 
structures, administrative organiza- 
tion, procedures and practices of the 
agencies of local government they 


2 See the Review, November 1959, page 
528. 
3 September 1959, page 202. 
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represent. Almost every proposal 
for the general strengthening and 
improvement of our system of local 
government has been reviewed with 
suspicion, and frequently objection, 
if it involved any compromise of 
traditional powers or autonomy. 

Quite recently—perhaps coerced 
by their difficulties in meeting the 
upsurging demands of their people, 
the vigorous competition among all 
governments for a greater share of 
the taxpayer’s dollar and a realiza- 
tion that the survival of our pres- 
ent system of local government may 
be threatened unless we demonstrate 
that we can do the job confronting 
us—we seem to have moved into a 
new era of willingness—if not eager- 
ness—-to explore the opportunities for 
cooperation among the local govern- 
ments of our state in tackling com- 
mon problems. 

* 

With vigorous and separate agen- 
cies representative of cities and vil- 
lages, counties, towns, school districts 
and fire districts, to say nothing of 
additional organizations of individual 
officers, we have lacked, however, a 
medium or agency of government to 
encourage, develop and implement 
such cooperation. 

Upon the recommendation of Gov- 
ernor Nelson A. Rockefeller, legis- 
lation was enacted at the 1959 ses- 
sion of the legislature establishing a 
new Office for Local Government in 
the Executive Department. It is 
headed by a director, with an Ad- 
visory Board of nine members in- 
cluding representation of both local 
and state governments. The board 
includes the executive secretary and 
also vice president of the State Con- 
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ference of Mayors and other Mu- 
nicipal Officials, the executive direc- 
tor of the State Association of 
Counties, the former secretary of the 
Association of Towns and the exec- 
utive secretary of the State Associa- 
tion of School Boards. New York 
City is represented by a former 
deputy mayor, and the president of 
the State Tax Commission and my- 
self complete its membership with 
one vacancy. 

The law assigns the following 
functions, powers and duties to the 
Office for Local Government: 

1. To assist the governor in co- 
ordinating the activities of state 
departments and agencies to provide 
more effective services to local gov- 
ernments; 

2. To inform the governor as to 
the problems of the localities to 


assist him in formulating policies 
and utilizing resources of the Exec- 
utive Department for the benefit of 
the localities; 

3. To serve as a clearing house of 


information relating to common 
problems and state and federal serv- 
ices available to assist in their 
solution; 

4. When requested, to advise and 
assist localities in the solution of 
their particular problems; 

5. To make studies and analyses 
of local government problems; 

6. To encourage and assist coop- 
erative efforts among the localities 
in developing solutions of common 
problems; 

7. To encourage expansion and 
improvement of in-service training 
facilities. 

After the bill establishing the 
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Office for Local Government was 
introduced but before it was passed 
there was a sudden unexpected 
opportunity to test its workability. 

Pending before the legislature was 
a bill to aid the financially distressed 
railroads of the state. Among other 
things it provided for a reduction 
of real property taxes to the rail- 
roads that qualified by loss of earn- 
ings. It was estimated that this 
feature would save the distressed 
railroads approximately $15 million 
annually and that the state would 
reimburse the localities for half their 
loss in real property taxes. In the 
closing days of the legislature there 
were signs of uncertainty as to the 
reaction of the localities to such 
legislation. A meeting of leaders of 
the several organizations of munic- 
ipalities was called. After a two- 
hour session analyzing the bill, 
appraising its general effect, the 
meeting was adjourned for one day 
for consideration of some suggested 
amendments, which were quickly 
approved by the proponents of the 
legislation. 

The small group met again the 
next day and agreed to offer no 
opposition to the enactment of the 
legislation. One of the participants 
in the discussion said: “This is the 
first time in my memory that the 
representatives of cities, villages, 
counties and towns have sat down 
together to consider their action on 
a common problem.” The proposed 
legislation was enacted with a mini- 
mum of opposition from any locality. 

In the spring of 1959 the governor 
appointed Robert Aex, city manager 
of Rochester, as director of the new 
office. In his own county of Monroe, 
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important progress has been made 
in unravelling common governmental 
problems and progressing towards 
their solution through cooperation 
between the city of Rochester and its 
smaller municipal neighbors. 

Subsequently Milton Alpert, a 
top ranking member of the attorney 
general’s office with a splendid back- 
ground of experience in the legal 
affairs of all types of local as well 
as state government, accepted ap- 
pointment as counsel to the Office 
for Local Government. 

* * * 

Not long ago the governor referred 
to the Office for Local Government 
25 bills which had been introduced 
in the last session of the legislature. 
These divided into three groups: 
some had failed of passage, some 
had been passed by the legislature 
but vetoed by the governor, others 
had been passed by the legislature 
but signed by the governor with 
statements of reservation. 

Almost all these bills had a com- 
mon denominator: There was sharp 
disagreement among the several types 
of local governments concerning 
either their objectives or the methods 
set forth for the accomplishment of 
such objectives. Some were old 
legislative chestnuts that had been 
brought up year after year in one 
form or another in the climate of 
disagreement, which led either to 
their defeat or unsatisfactory com- 
promise. 

After two meetings of the Advisory 
Board unanimous agreement was 
reached with respect to the objec- 
tives of sixteen of the bills. In the 
instance of five additional bills, 
which involved relationships between 
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state departments and the localities, 
unanimous agreement was reached 
among the members of the Advisory 
Board but final action was withheld 
pending conferences with represen- 
tatives of the respective state depart- 
ments to obtain their viewpoints 
concerning the proposals. In the in- 
stance of the four remaining bills, 
it was agreed that there was a need 
for more study and consultation with 
others before any recommendations 
could be offered. 

At an early meeting with the 
Advisory Board certain initial poli- 
cies were adopted. It was agreed 
that the new office should not du- 
plicate services being adequately per- 
formed by existing agencies. 

It was noted that the authorizing 
legislation indicated that some of 
the services of the office were to be 
extended only upon request by the 
localities. It was agreed that such 
services would not be extended ex- 
cept upon the request of the appro- 
priate offices of the municipality af- 
fected and that, in the instance of a 
problem involving more than one 
municipality, the request of all should 
be required. 

As a matter of policy it was also 
agreed that, when requested, the 
Office for Local Government should 
inform the localities of the alternative 
solutions for their problem presently 
available, as well as the solutions 
adopted by other localities within and 
without the state for similar prob- 
lems, but that the choice among 
such possible solutions should be 
made by the appropriate officials of 
the localities themselves. 

Some have recognized for years 
the need in New York State for an 
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agency such as the new Office for 
Local Government but it could not 
have been born in a more favorable 
climate of state action to meet the 
challenge of present and future needs 
of our local government. 

Two years ago the legislature es- 
tablished the Hughes Committee to 
tackle the problems of urban growth. 
This committee has prepared a series 
of publications on municipal cor- 
porations, state-local relationships 
and an inventory of existing statutes 
authorizing the joint performance by 
municipalities of certain common 
functions. 

* * 


At the November 1959 general 

election New York State voters ap- 
proved an amendment eliminating 
constitutional obstacles to the joint 
performance and finance by two or 
more municipalities of any activity 
which they could perform separately. 
This opened splendid new opportu- 
nities for the accomplishment of bet- 
ter municipal services without the 
waste resulting from separate dupli- 
cating capital and operational ex- 
pense. 
At the general election of 1958 
the voters approved the so-called 
county home rule amendment per- 
mitting reorganization of local gov- 
ernment in any county to strengthen 
structure and effectiveness. 

This amendment was implemented 
by the necessary legislation at the 
legislative session of 1959. As a 
first result a proposal for the re- 
organization of the government of 
Erie County—the largest upstate 
county—was overwhelmingly ap- 
proved by separate referenda, both 
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in the cities and in the towns, on 
November 3, 1959.4 

A Temporary State Commission 
on Governmental Operations of the 
City of New York has been estab- 
lished to recommend plans to im- 
prove and strengthen the city’s gov- 
ernmental and fiscal structure and 
administrative management. 

An interdepartmental committee 
has been assigned the task of under- 
taking a basic and comprehensive 
review of the entire state and local 
tax structure including the various 
formulae under which the state re- 
turns over $1 billion annually to the 
localities. 

Another agency has been assigned 
responsibility for augmenting state 
assistance to the localities to im- 
prove building codes and for the 
testing of new materials and tech- 
niques for housing construction. 

A new Office of Transportation has 
been established and an Interdepart- 
mental Traffic and Safety Committee 
Study organized. 

A survey of future recreational 
facilities has been initiated. 

In November 1958, the voters of 
New York State authorized a fund 
of $25 million for state assistance to 
cities, towns and villages for urban 
renewal programs receiving federal 
aid. Implementing legislation was 
passed by the legislature of 1959. 

A comprehensive study of the 
state’s educational system and its 
needs is under way and will soon 


4 See the Review, October 1959, page 
480, and December 1959, page 590. 
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report its findings and recommen- 
dations. 

Several new studies are under way 
to improve the economic climate of 
the state for the benefit of all its 
people, including not only business 
and labor but also local governments. 

The Temporary Commission on 
the Revision and Simplification of 
the Constitution has issued the first 
report® of a series on revision of the 
state constitution. 

* * * 


Two studies of the executive 
branch of state government have 
been initiated by Governor Rocke- 
feller. One is a sweeping inventory 
of the work of all departments and 
agencies in the executive branch 
in an effort to hold down the growing 
cost of state government. The other 
is the first comprehensive review of 
the administrative structure of the 
executive branch since its reorganiza- 
tion under Governor Alfred E. Smith 
35 years ago.® 

In passing it might be noted that 
almost all of the studies referred to 
have been initiated by the governor 
and that in most cases the member- 
ship of the study groups has been 
selected by the governor, resulting in 
a generous participation by outstand- 
ing citizens. 

Never before in my memory has 
there been greater confidence in my 
home state that it can and will 
meet the challenges of the 1960s. 

5 First Steps Toward a Modern Con- 
stitution. The commission. New York 19, 
1959, 104 pages. See also page 64, this 


issue. 
6 See page 83, this issue. 
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Far Behind the Times 


Long range planning of U. S. program as whole seen 
as an aid to economic, social, technological growth. 


By HANS CHRISTIAN SONNE* 


so-called “national economic 
budgets,” which at first were 
used in the early forties and which 
have been constantly improved, are 
increasingly recommendable as a 
useful tool for long-range planning 
both in and out of government. 
These national economic budgets 
seek to work out what kind of an 
economy we may expect five or ten 
years ahead by taking into account 
population growth, growth of labor 
force, increased productivity and 


the like. 
On the basis of the National Plan- 
ning Association’s long-term projec- 


tions, we find that by 1970 we may 
be “at the threshold of abundance.” 


When we take a look at the level 
of production and consumption 
which it appears feasible to achieve 
in a decade, it appears entirely pos- 
sible to produce at an annual rate of 
close to $800 billion worth of goods 
and services by 1970, compared with 
the somewhat less than $480 billion 
at the present time, and the $640 
billion in 1965. Under such circum- 
stances the average disposable 


* Mr. Sonne, business executive, is 
chairman of the National Planning Asso- 
ciation. He is treasurer and trustee of the 
American Scandinavian Foundation and 
of the Twentieth Century Fund and a 
member of the Commission on Money 
and Credit of the Committee for Eco- 
nomic Development. This article is Mr. 
Sonne’s address before the National Con- 
ference on Government of the National 
Municipal League, Springfield, Massachu- 
setts, November 16, 1959. 
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family income may be $9,200, as 
compared with the present $6,600 
and $7,900 in 1965. The income 
per individual would be $2,600, as 
compared with the present $1,900 
and $2,300 in 1965. 

This increase in production would 
also allow for great improvement in 
our public services—such as educa- 
tion, urban development and natural 
resources. The possession of such 
information, which—barring unfore- 
seen circumstances—has proved to 
be reasonably reliable, is of great use 
to industry and it is likely that such 
projections will also be useful to 
local governments. 

If a greatly increased portion of 
the national product will not have to 
be diverted to purposes of national 
security, our increase in production 
income should make it possible vir- 
tually to wipe out the remaining 
islands of poverty. 

Let me emphasize that I do not 
mean to forecast that such a promis- 
ing picture of the future will neces- 
sarily materialize. These projections 
indicate only potential possibilities. 

The primary reason why we have 
to be so careful with predictions at 
this stage is the uncertain interna- 
tional situation. We find ourselves 
in the process of planning for the 
future in a period which simultane- 
ously offers the greatest opportunity 
for abundance and the threat to the 
very existence of a free America. 


Even though Khrushchev may be 
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genuine in his desire for reduction 
of armaments—because of man- 
power problems and the great pres- 
sure for an increased standard of 
living inside the Soviet Union—there 
seems to be no doubt that the Soviets 
still hope to “bury” us. They boast 
that by 1970 the Russian economy 
will be larger and more powerful 
than ours. 

Khrushchev’s predictions are gen- 
erally based on some figures worked 
out by his economists. Let us as- 
sume that the Soviet gross national 
product in 1958 was approximately 
the equivalent of $190 billion as 
compared with our $442 billion. 
The Russians maintain they will 
have an annual growth rate of ap- 
proximately 7 per cent and put our 
growth rate at approximately 2 per 
cent, which will bring the two curves 
together by 1970. We estimate that 
with a growth rate of approximately 
4.2 per cent in the U. S. and 6 per 
cent in Soviet Russia, our gross 
national product in 1970 will be 
approximately $800 billion against 
less than $400 billion for Soviet 
Russia—that is still at less than 
half our figure. Total production 
per capita in 1970 would be $3,700 
in the U. S. and $1,500 in the Soviet 
Union. 

This is one more reason why the 
rate of growth may be very impor- 
tant in the future. This question of 
economic growth and high employ- 
ment on the one hand, with price 
stability on the other, is an impor- 
tant issue that has both domestic 
and international significance. 

In the past the rate at which the 
economy grew was to some extent 
a side issue. Today, however, eco- 
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nomic growth in itself may prove to 
be an asset and a means of survival 
as long as it is achieved without too 
high a cost. 

There were periods when it was 
felt that government policies should 
be concerned primarily with high 
employment and economic growth 
and that price rises should be com- 
batted but that in the longer run 
price stabilization would be a minor 
problem. In recent years, however, 
the pendulum has swung to the 
other side and perhaps too far. Eco- 
nomic growth and reasonable full 
employment is taken for granted 
and the primary concern is now 
with price stabilization A balanced 
budget, a restrictive monetary policy 
and rising interest rates are regarded 
as a means of accomplishing price 
stabilization. Two questions can be 
raised in this connection: 

* * * 

Are these policies effective in 
preventing a price rise that would 
otherwise occur? Evidence for. this 
in the United States and other in- 
dustrial countries is not convircing. 

If effective, would not these re- 
strictive policies in the long run 
interfere with the fiscal and mone- 
tary policy needed to support eco- 
nomic growth? 

In the present dangerous world 
situation, would it not be wise first 
of all to decide on what this country 
really feels it must do rather than 
to make an estimate of various ap- 
parently sensible expenditures and 
cut them down to fit a preconceived 
budget? Would it not be better to 
figure out what needs to be done by 
the federal, state and local govern- 
ments in order to be sure we have 
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adequate defense, adequate growth, 
education, health and so on, and 
then to determine what tax and 
financial measures we need to pre- 
vent an excessive claim on our 
resources? This is another way of 
saying that we must make great 
efforts to prevent inflation stemming 
from excessive demand. 

For inflationary pressure on the 
cost side, we should adopt entirely 
different measures and a new ap- 
proach is needed. 

In order to deal effectively with 
this so-called “cost-push inflation,” 
we need a procedure which recog- 
nizes that price and wage decisions 
are not merely a private affair be- 
tween business and labor but are of 
vital concern to the public, not only 
in case of serious conflict but also in 
the absence of such a conflict. 


* * * 


At the 1959 yearly meeting of the 
National Planning Association in 
Washington some interesting pro- 
posals were made by responsible 
representatives of both labor and of 
business. They were based upon the 
feeling that free enterprise and free 
labor are endangered when the 
parties can wage unlimited conflict 
at great cost to the economy. This 
may force government intervention 
unless a well informed third party, 
representing the consumer and the 
public, is given the equivalent of a 
seat at the bargaining table. 

It is proposed, therefore, that a 
Price and Wage Analysis Board be 
established in the executive branch 
of the federal government. This 
board is expected, in consultation 
with the Council of Economic Ad- 
visors, to analyze and report on 
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each important industry and to de- 
termine certain extreme limits beyond 
which price and wage changes would 
be detrimental to our economy. 
These reports would spell out in 
more specific terms the general 
guide lines for price and wage poli- 
cies that in the future, under the 
plan, are to be incorporated in the 
President’s Economic Report. 

The hope of constructive labor is 
that through these reports a better 
informed public opinion can be mo- 
bilized and can contribute greatly 
to the solution of the problem by 
moral pressure and persuasion. 

The comment of constructive busi- 
ness is that this proposal certainly 
should be followed up and that the 
machinery which it provides for 
would be useful under all circum- 
stances to keep the public informed. 
It is urged, however, that if all this 
machinery is put into motion and 
nevertheless labor’s hope of moral 
persuasion should fail, then some 
arrangement would have to be made 
whereby price and wage changes 
that fall outside the “undesirable 
extreme limits,” as determined by 
the new analysis board, cannot be 
made without the approval of the 
chief executive. 

It is interesting to note that the 
enlightened opinion from both sides 
on this problem is not so far apart. 
All agree, I believe, that the mere 
existence of such an arrangement 
would go a long way towards a 
solution of this difficult cost-push 
inflation problem and, once that is 
solved, the so-called “regular infla- 
tion” that stems from excessive de- 
mand should not be difficult to cope 
with in the orthodox way because 
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of the experience which we and other 
democracies have had in dealing with 
that problem. 

I am hopeful that before it is too 
late we shall solve this price and 
wage problem in a manner somewhat 
along the lines I have described. 
While imposing some limitations, this 
proposal would not interfere with the 
basic freedom of action which citi- 
zens enjoy in carrying on their daily 
tasks. Similar limitations are placed 
on many other activities in a modern 
democracy. Indeed, under _ the 
NATO Pact both we and our allies 
had to give up certain freedom of 
action. I have heard some of our 
allies argue, “Is it not better to give 
up a little bit of freedom of action 
and preserve over 90 per cent, rather 
than insist on keeping an unreason- 
able amount of free initiative with the 


result that we are likely to lose it 
all?” 


* * * 

Some may differ from this argu- 
ment. If so, I should like to re- 
mind them of the judge who was 
confronted with an immigrant who 
had floored his opponent by punching 
his jaw. He pleaded that he had the 
right to use his fist as he pleased 
because “America is a free country.” 
Said the judge, “Your right to swing 
your fist as you please ceases exactly 
at the point where the other fellow’s 
jaw begins.” 

I feel sure we are all in agreement 
that the judge spoke wisely. I think 
we will also agree that the fists of 
the contestants in the recent wage 
disputes came uncomfortably close 
to the jaws of our innocent con- 
sumers. 


This price-wage issue is one of 
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the foremost problems that face 
our country—indeed, the way in 
which we solve this problem is an 
essential factor in providing for 
adequate growth. 

In the economic projections of the 
National Planning Association we 
have figured with a growth rate of 
somewhat better than 4 per cent— 
4.2 per cent to be exact. Some feel 
this rate is inadequate and that we 
should try to meet the Soviet rate, 
which may still be over 6 per cent. 
It makes little sense to compete per- 
centagewise with the Soviet, whose 
economy is based upon a different 
ideology. If we decide that the grow- 
ing Soviet threat must be met with 
a very substantial increase in na- 
tional security programs, including a 
comprehensive shelter program, then, 
indeed, a greater increase in pro- 
duction with longer hours of work 
may be desirable. If the international 
situation requires it, I would be the 
last one to say that it cannot be 
done. However, short of such an 
emergency, a 4 per cent or 5 per cent 
growth rate should be adequate, ' 
even assuming a moderate increase 
in national security programs. 


On the other hand, some seem 
to feel that a growth rate of that 
magnitude is not feasible. They 
point to the fact that over a 50-year 
period the rate of growth was not 
more than 3 per cent, and in recent 
years was not more than 2 per cent. 
Let me point out that Khrushchev 
picked a five-year period when we 
actually had less than a 2 per cent 
growth rate but that was a period 
that started with the high level pro- 
duction of the Korean War, included 
the recession period of 1954 and 
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ended with the recession period of 
1958. It would be sad, indeed, if 
we could not show a better record 
during the next decade. 

The rate of increase during the 
next ten years should exceed that of 
the last 50 years. With the proper 
private and public policies this can 
be done. 

Never before has so much re- 
search and development work been 
done in the United States. It is 
true that much of that work is re- 
lated to national defense. There 
is, however, hardly any national 
defense research work which has 
not a potential civilian application. 
‘’- The pace of technological develop- 
ment has increased in recent years 
and is likely to increase much more 
as the defense research work finds 
its way into peacetime application. 
Nothing is more likely to promote 
economic growth than technological 
advances. In addition to this, busi- 
ness and labor are becoming in- 
creasingly growth conscious. Rapid 
technological economic growth re- 
quires a great adaptability not only 
in the attitudes of business and 
labor but also in the government 
policies for economic growth. 

Here are three major economic 
problems which must be solved in 
order to realize the opportunities 
and avoid the dangers inherent in 
the situation of this coming decade. 

There is first the problem of in- 
flation. The government must play 
an important part in the solution of 
both types of inflation: the so-called 
“demand inflation,” where too much 
money chases too few goods, and 
the “cost-push inflation,” which has 
its origin in price rises that stem 
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from causes other than increased 
demand. 

Handling of the regular old-fash- 
ioned demand inflation is practically 
entirely in the hands of the govern- 
ment and the Federal Reserve and 
depends upon their ability to carry 
out wise fiscal and monetary policies, 
combined with government debt 
management. For the solution of 
“cost-push inflation” we have seen 
that conscientious cooperation be- 
tween business, labor and govern- 
ment is essential. 

* * * 


The second task consists of the 
special problems in federal, state 
and municipal relationships. Many 
of the great government needs which 
must be met in support of economic 
growth or which are a consequence 
of economic growth are tradition- 
ally in fields of local responsibility. 
The tax revenues which are most 
responsive to economic growth, how- 
ever, are those of the federal govern- 
ment. This may lead to serious prob- 
lems of federal-state-local relation- 
ships. Also, metropolitan problems 
will in all probability be greatly 
aggravated. We may need a fresh 
approach to these problems if we 
want to maintain the viability of 
local government, which is vital for 
a flourishing democracy. 

The third important task is: the 
need for more planning, particularly 
long range planning in the present 
situation. Business has made great 
strides in planning in recent decades. 
Also, many of our city and local 
governments have instituted planning 
procedures which are paying off in 
greatly enhanced efficiency. On the 
higher level, however, our govern- 
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ment’s organization for efficient long- 
term planning is far behind the times. 
This criticism applies to various 
aspects of foreign policy, to our 
economic and financial policies, and 
could be extended right to the door- 
step of the White House. We do 
not yet have a planning body in 
government which considers the 
governmental program as a whole. It 
is this lack of planning of important 
government functions that to a great 
extent is responsible for the erratic 
conduct of the vital activities of the 
various branches of government and 
often, in turn, of private enterprise. 

This has in the past led to a 
violent swinging of the economic and 
social pendulum and to the jumping 
to conclusions ranging from one ex- 
treme to another. The consequences 
have been what I call “pendulum 
thinking.” We should encourage 
instead what I like to think of as 
a “planning mind,” which attempts 
to recognize long-term objectives and 
maps out a course to meet them. 

If our federal government succeeds 
in improving its over-all machinery 
for planning, we shall remove an 
obstacle to economic growth. 

If peace can be preserved, I see 
before us great opportunities but I 
also see the need for courage in facing 
difficulties of a type and magnitude 
that call for measures for which 
there may be no precedent. In the 
circumstances, we may well profit 
today by remembering these words 
from Abraham Lincoln’s message to 
Congress in 1862: 

“The dogmas of the quiet past are 
inadequate for the stormy present. 
The occasion is piled high with 
difficulty and we must rise with the 
occasion. We must think anew and 
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act anew . . . then we shall save our 
country.” 


EDITORIAL COMMENT 
(Continued from page 65) 


take and carry through a revision 
and simplification of the constitu- 
tion. Once the constitution is re- 
stored to the constitutional status of 
basic law, there would no longer be 
the need for submitting: multiple 
amendments to the electorate every 
year or every other year. 

The state of New York has often 
been the leader among the states in 
making improvements in the system 
and practice of government. In 
moving to simplify and modernize 
its constitution, the Empire State is 
again taking the lead in an effort of 
nation-wide importance. New York 
is not alone in having a long con- 
stitution loaded with many useless, 
outmoded and harmful impediments 
to responsible and effective state and 
local government. An urgent need 
for a general overhauling of state 
constitutions was found by the 
United States Commission on Inter- 
governmental Relations. In its Re- 
port to the President in June 1955, 
the commission, seeking reasons for 
the continuing shift of governmental 
power to Washington, asserted that 
early in its study it “was confronted 
with the fact that many state consti- 
tutions restrict the scope, effective- 
ness and adaptability of state and 
local action.” Later the commission 
asserted its belief “that most states 
would benefit from a fundamental 
review and revision of their constitu- 
tions to make sure that they provide 
for vigorous and responsible govern- 
ment, not forbid it.” 
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News in Review 


City, State and Nation . ° 


H. M. Olmsted, Editor 


Changes Proposed 
In New York State 


Constitution, Structure 
Targets for Overhauling 


EPARATE and extensive studies, 

under the auspices of Governor Nel- 
son A. Rockefeller, concerning the con- 
stitution of the State of New York 
and the organization of the executive 
branch of the state government have 
borne fruit in recently publicized re- 
ports. One is First Steps Toward a 
Modern Constitution, by the Temporary 
State Commission on Revision and Sim- 
plification of the Constitution, headed 
formerly by Mr. Rockefeller and now 
by David W. Peck, ex-justice of the 
Appellate Division of the New York 
Supreme Court. The other is a message 
of the governor to the state’s legisla- 
tive leaders, transmitting a report on 
reorganization of the executive branch 
by a group headed by Dr. William J. 
Ronan, secretary to the governor and 
former dean of graduate study in public 
administration at New York University. 


Constitutional Revision 

The commission on constitutional re- 
vision, of which the staff director is 
John E. Bebout, contributing editor to 
the Nationa, Crvic Review and as- 
sistant director (on leave) of the Na- 
tional Municipal League, has submitted 
to the governor and the legislature “a 
fair sample of simplification and _ re- 
vision, from which a determination can 
be made of whether it represents the 
kind of constitutional framing which 
is desired. If the sample meets with 
approval, the commission can draft a 
complete constitution along the same 
lines within the next two or three 
years. ; 
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“The sample revision and simplifica- 
tion herewith submitted includes a com- 
plete revision of three articles—Local 
Governments, Suffrage and Military— 
and substantial simplification of the Pub- 
lic Officers and Corporations articles 
and excision of obsolete or meaningless 
sections of several other articles. Taken 
together, these revisions would reduce 
the wordage of the constitution by 7,742, 
or nearly 18 per cent.” 

The commission emphasized that the 
constitution has increased from 3,000 
words in 1777 to over 45,000 at present.! 

The proposed article on Local Gov- 
ernments comprises 373 words in place 
of 3,453. It represents a broad grant 
of home rule. All counties, cities, towns 
and villages would be permitted to 
legislate on any subject not specifically 
forbidden them, as against the present 
situation where they are limited to sub- 
jects specifically permitted. 

The legislature would be called upon 
to enact a general statute of local gov- 
ernments providing for the organization 
of counties, cities, towns and villages, 
and such classification thereof as may 
be required. This statute might specify 
“subjects of primary local resnonsibility.” 
The legislature could act in relation to 
local governments only by general laws 
applying alike to all counties, cities, 
towns or villages, or to a class of not 
less than three, except for laws enacted 
on request made by the local government 
affected, in accordance with the general 
statute. 

Provision for alternative forms of 
county government are retained; also a 
requirement that no territory shall be 
annexed to a city until the people in 
such territory shall have consented by 
a majority of those voting on the ques- 


1 See also page 64, this issue. 
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tion. Joint action of local governments 
is authorized except as limited by the 
general statute of local governments. 


In drafting the local government 
article the commission was guided by 
three main considerations : 

1. Provision for a broad, unam- 
biguous grant of power to local govern- 
ments to “stimulate initiative and vigor 
in meeting new and expanding responsi- 
bilities.” 

2. “Maximum intergovernmental co- 
operation in meeting problems that can- 
not be handled properly by each local 
government acting alone.” 

3. Freeing the legislature from act- 
ing on hosts of local bills, “so that it 
may concentrate on matters of import- 
ance to the state as a whole.” 

The proposed suffrage article includes 
170 words—only 12 per cent of the 
present article’s wordage. It leaves much 
to be handled by the legislature and re- 
stricts itself to the more essential points. 
It incidentally reduces the residence re- 
quirement for voting in state elections 
from one year to six months. 

The military article is renamed De- 
fense; it contains 41 words (as com- 
pared to some 300 in the present article) 
and calls upon the legislature to make 
provisions for defense, including an 
organized militia. 

Extensive reductions are proposed 
for certain other articles, without com- 
plete revision. 

In Article X, Corporations, compris- 
ing six sections, the first four, dealing 
with private corporations and comprising 
293 words, are considered by the com- 
mission to have “little or no present 
significance” and their elimination is 
recommended except two items that 
would be transferred to Article III, 
Legislature, under restrictions on the 
legislature’s passing private or local 
bills; the added restrictions would be 
against surrendering the power to repeal 
or alter corporate powers previously 
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granted and the granting of any special 
charter for banking purposes. 

In Article XIII, Public Officers, four 
sections dealing with bribery and one 
dealing with county officers and part of 
one dealing with oaths and tests for 
public office are called obsolete, mean- 
ingless in law or statutory in character. 
Existing statutes are held to be fully 
adequate. The elimination of these sec- 
tions is urged, except for a simplification 
of the section on oaths of office. Words 
to the number of 531 would go out. 

In Article I, the Bill of Rights, three 
sections totalling 262 words are con- 
sidered “historic relics” lacking legal 
significance; they relate to  allodial 
tenures, escheats, Indian lands, royal 
land grants and contracts. Their 262 
words would be eliminated. Any rele- 
vant subject matter is held to be covered 
by existing state and federal law. 

Other proposed eliminations of matter 
deemed obsolete include a description of 
Senate districts as of 1894 (1,872 words), 
restrictions on construction and opera- 
tion of street railroads (139 words), re- 
strictions on public inspectors of com- 
modities (86 words), and requirements 
as to three small educational funds (45 
words). 


State Reorganization 

Governor Rockefeller, besides  sub- 
mitting the report of Dr. Ronan, his 
secretary, proposed early action on a 
number of specific aspects of reorganiza- 
tion. The governor said in part: 

“Since the reorganization of New 
York State government under the leader- 
ship of Alfred E. Smith, Charles Evans 
Hughes and Henry L. Stimson and 
others, which became effective in 1927, 
our state government’s responsibilities 
have been vastly increased. The state 
budget has risen from $239 million in 
1927 to more than $2 billion in 1959. The 
number of employees in state govern- 
ment has increased from 29,000 to about 
100,000... . 
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“In 1927 there were 65 agencies re- 
porting to the governor; today there are 
136. The secretary's report deals with 
106 of these; the remaining 30 are 
interstate compact commissions and 
public authorities, the study of which 
has not been completed. 

“The report recommends that the 
number of state agencies reporting to 
the governor, exclusive of these inter- 
state compact commissions and public 
authorities, be reduced from 106 to 41. 
This would be accomplished by transfer 
and consolidation of functions and by 
increased responsibility for the heads 
of state departments.” 


Governor’s Proposals 

The governor’s proposals for action 
by the legislature at the current session 
include the following: 

Initiate passage of a constitutional 
amendment which would eliminate the 
present specification of state departments 
by name but restrict the number to the 
presently authorized twenty. This 
amendment should also authorize the 
creation of the executive offices of the 
governor outside of the departmental 
structure, thereby eliminating the need 
for the present Executive Department. 

Establish an Office of General Ser- 
vices within the present Executive De- 
partment. This would take over the 
functions of the Division of Standards 
and Purchase and of the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Land Office; also the 
operation and maintenance of public 
buildings now performed by the De- 
partment of Public Works. 

Reconstitute the Office of Local Gov- 
ernment in the Executive Department as 
a Division for Local Government, to in- 
clude the additional functions of the mu- 
nicipal police training council and the 
fire safety training program, both in the 
Executive Department, and the functions 
of the Board of Equalization and As- 
sessment. 

Transfer to the Division of Veterans 
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Affairs in the Executive Department the 
veterans service programs of two other 
departments. 

Establish a new Water Resources 
Commission in the Department of Con- 
servation to plan a statewide water re- 
sources program and perform appellate 
functions. This commission would re- 
place the Water Pollution Control Board 
in the Department of Health, the Water 
Power and Control Commission in the 
Department of Conservation and the 
Temporary Flood Control Commission. 
The administrative work of these bodies 
should be continued by appropriate de- 
partments. The legislative work per- 
formed by the temporary Commission 
on Water Resources Planning should be 
absorbed within the legislative structure. 

Discontinue the Joint Hospital Survey 
and Planning Commission and transfer 
its functions to the Department of 
Health. 

Reconstitute the  interdepartmental 
Health Resources Board as an advisory 
committee attached to the Department 
of Health and transfer its research 
functions to appropriate state depart- 
ments. 

Discontinue the three-member Tax 
Commission with assignment of its rule- 
making powers to the head of the De- 
partment of Taxation and Finance and 
its appellate functions to special review 
units in the department. 

Transfer the State Traffic Commission 
now in the Department of Taxation and 
Finance to the constitutionally author- 
ized Department of Motor Vehicles. 

These and certain minor proposals 
would “consolidate related activities and 
make immediately possible improved 
service and operating economies.” They 
would leave 91 agencies as compared 
to 41 proposed by Dr. Ronan. 

Among the Ronan recommendations 
not in the governor’s immediate pro- 
gram are the abolition of the State 
Crime Commission, the transfer of the 
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independent State Commission Against 
Discrimination to the Department of 
State and the elimination of the Division 
of Veterans Affairs. Such functions as 
the latter has would be transferred to 
the Social Welfare Department, renamed 
the Department of Social Services. 


Dr. Ronan also proposed transfer of 
the supervision and management of state 
funds from the Department of Audit 
and Control, headed by the elected comp- 
troller, to a new Department of Finance ; 
of its Municipal Affairs Division to a 
new Department of Municipal Affairs; 
and of the State Employees’ Retirement 
System to a new Office of Civil Service 
under the governor. The comptroller 
would retain only auditing and account- 
ing functions. 

The Ronan report tentatively sug- 
gested that the elected comptroller (now 
a Democrat) be replaced by a state 
auditor chosen by the legislature and 
that the elective attorney general (now 
a Republican) be appointed by the gov- 
ernor. 

Comptroller Arthur Levitt assailed 
the proposals as placing “an unpre- 
cedented concentration of authority” in 
the hands of the governor. Senator 
Joseph Zaretski, leader of the Demo- 
cratic minority in the State Senate, 
took the same position and charged lack 
of cooperation with the Democrats. He 
stated: “The 24 Democratic senators 
were elected by the vote of over 50 
per cent of the people. We have a right 
to know what he plans to do with their 
government.” 


Kentucky Looks to 
Constitutional Reform 


Less than two weeks after he took 
office, Governor Bert T. Combs called 
a special session of the Kentucky Gener- 
al Assembly to meet in Frankfort on 
December 22, 1959, to start the process 
of calling a limited constitutional con- 
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vention to revise the state’s 1891 
charter. 

The legislature passed a resolution to 
submit to a vote of the people the 
question of calling a convention which 
“shall be limited in its consideration to 
the following subjects and shall con- 


sider no others: 


“1. The organization and powers of 
municipal, county and other local gov- 
ernments, 

“2. The 
courts, 

“3. Compensation of public officers 
and employees, 

“4. The order of succession of per- 
sons entitled to act as governor and the 
circumstances under which the governor 
is disqualified to act, 

“5. Misfeasance, malfeasance and non- 
feasance of public officers, 

“6. Official oaths, 

“7. The Railroad Commission, 

“8. The Legislative Department, 

“9. The mode of revision or amend- 
ment of the constitution, 

“10. Incompatability of offices, 

“11. Terms and tenure of state offi- 
cers other than governor and lieutenant 
governor, and 

“12. Removal of limitations on the 
holding of real estate [by corporations].” 


judicial department and 


To be effective the resolution must 
pass in the regular session which starts 
January 5, but its chances there are 
very good. Then the people must vote 
favorably on the question in November 
1960 and the favorable vote must be 
at least one-fourth of the total vote 
cast in the 1959 election. If the con- 
vention gets the required favorable vote, 
the General Assembly of 1962 must pro- 
vide for the election of delegates, which 
will be in November 1962. After the 


1 The Kentucky constitution permits 
only two amendments to be submitted to 
the people at one time, thus severely 
restricting piecemeal revision. 
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convention meets and makes its revi- 
sions, the people must adopt them by 
popular vote. 

Twice before, in 1931 and 1947, the 
people have voted on a constitutional 
convention. Both votes were unfavor- 
able, but an unlimited convention was 
called for each time, and there was a 
remarkable increase in the favorable 
vote between 1931 and 1947. In addi- 
tion, never before in this century has a 
governor actively supported a conven- 
tion call. 

The prospects appear bright, but much 
work will be required if the hope of 
many Kentuckians is to be made a 
reality. 


University of Kentucky 


Constitutional Reform 
Sought in Michigan 


The League of Women Voters and 
the Junior Chamber of Commerce of 
Michigan have undertaken a petition 
drive for revision of the state constitu- 
tion by means of a constitutional con- 
vention. The 300,000 necessary signa- 
tures are expected to be obtained in 
the first six months of 1960. Five con- 
stitutional proposals would be placed 
’ before the voters in November 1960. 
These would: 

1. Place the question of calling a 
convention on the April 1961 ballot. 

2. Change the vote requirement to 
approval by a majority of those voting 
on the question—approval now requires 
a majority of all those voting in the 
election. 

3. Require an election of delegates to 
the special convention within four months 
after approval of the convention call. 

4. Change the basis for election of 
delegates to that used for the legisla- 
ture; thus there would be a delegate for 
each senator and each representative. 
(The present constitutional requirement 
is for three delegates for each senatorial 
district. As Senate districts strongly 


J. E. Reeves 
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favor the rural areas, this requirement 
has blocked constitutional revision and 
has particularly caused Democratic op- 
position. ) 

5. Provide for a first meeting of the 
convention in Lansing on the first Tues- 
day in October following the conven- 
tion call. 

On January 10 the Legislative Reform 
Subcommittee of the Michigan Demo- 
cratic State Central Committee an- 
nounced its approval, 59 to 1, of a 
constitutional proposal for a legislature 
of one chamber only, similar to Ne- 
braska’s. The unicameral plan is a result 
of six months’ study of legislative ap- 
portionment systems, undertaken because 
of the legislative impasse, blamed upon 
the Senate. The central committee is 
scheduled to consider this proposed con- 
stitutional change at its February 28 
meeting. 


Tennessee Reapportionment 
Court Test Unsuccessful 


A three-judge federal court in Nash- 
ville, Tennessee, on December 21 dis- 
missed a suit brought by representatives 
of the chief urban areas of that state, 
seeking to compel a reapportionment of 
seats for the state legislature.1 The 
Tennessee constitution provides that a 
reapportionment shall be made every 
ten years but the legislature has failed 
to obey this mandate. The last reappor- 
tionment was in 1901. 

The plaintiffs contended they are be- 


|ing deprived of voting rights, in viola- 


tion of the federal constitution. They 


‘showed that 61 per cent of the State 


Senate, for example, is elected by rural 
counties holding only 37 per cent of the 
state’s population. 

The federal district court on July 31 
granted a request for a hearing before 
a three-judge court, but the latter unan- 
imously held that it was without author- 


1 See the Review, September 1959, 
page 417. 
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ity to order a reapportionment—although 
it agreed that “the evil is a serious one 
and should be corrected without further 
delay.” 


Compiles State Personnel 
Department Costs 


The National Civil Service League 
has compiled a tabulation, published in 
its December Good Government, show- 
ing for 23 states with fairly compre- 
hensive merit systems the number of 
state employees and the payroll—both 
under the merit system and in total— 
and the budget, payroll and number of 
employees in the state personnel depart- 
ments. Some of this information was 
lacking in the case of six states. The 
ratio of personnel department budget 
to merit system payroll is computed in 
nineteen cases and shows a range of 
0.33 per cent up to 1.3 per cent, with 
only three of the states having as much 
as 1 per cent and nine having less 
than one-half of 1 per cent. 


Council-Manager Plan 
Developments 

The city council of Las Vecas, New 
Mexico, (1950 population 7,494) un- 
animously established the position of 
city manager at its meeting on Decem- 
ber 14. The manager, however, is to 
be appointed by the mayor, subject to 
the approval of the council and also 
subject to removal by the council. He is 
required to have had college training 
or its equivalent. 

Go_pEN VALLEY, MINNESOTA, a Min- 
neapolis suburb with a population of 
5,551 in 1950, adopted Plan B (council- 
manager) for villages at the regular 
village election on December 8 by a 
vote of 928 to 284. 

Carpe EvizasetH, Marine, (3,186) 
adopted the town manager plan at a 
special town meeting on November 16. 
The change was advocated by the board 
of selectmen and was accepted with 
little debate or opposition. 
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Alderman William Moore of Hupson, 
New York, has declared that Hudson 
needs a qualified, experienced city mana- 
ger because the city officials are on a 
part-time basis and cannot devote 
enough attention to the increasing prob- 
lems of city government. 

Mayor Fred B. Dorner of the village 
of Croron-on-Hupson, New York, has 
named a committee of five to study the 
applicability of the council-manager plan 
to the village. His appointments received 
the unanimous endorsement of the vil- 
lage board. 

TiTusvILLeE, PENNSYLVANIA, is to vote 
in November 1960 on the question of 
creating a charter commission under 
the state’s third-class city optional 
charter law. 

A straw vote conducted by the 
PARKERSBURG, West Virctnta, Sentinel 
has shown 68 per cent in favor of the 
council-manager form of government 
and only 6 per cent for the present 
commission plan. Three per cent favored 


the weak mayor form and 23 per cent 
the strong mayor form. Subsequently 
the city charter board decided, nine to 


two, in favor of a _ council-manager 
charter, which is to be drafted by 
April 1960. 

Pikevitte, Kentucky, has changed 
from the council-manager plan to the 
mayor-council plan, which became effec- 
tive in January 1960. 

A survey of householders in ALston, 
MICHIGAN, made by students at Albion 
College for the city charter commission, 
showed 307 persons in favor of the mana- 
ger plan, 235 for the weak mayor plan, 
219 for the strong mayor plan and 245 
without preference. 

In KenosHa, Wisconsin, which aban- 
doned the council-manager plan in 1957 
in favor of a mayor-alderman form, 
a group of citizens has organized for 
the purpose of restoring the council- 
manager plan. 

Jortin, Missourt, which has had the 
council-manager plan since 1954, de- 
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feated a movement for its abandonment 
on December 15 by a vote of 4,012 to 
2,070. 

The city council of Bastrop, Loutsi- 
ANA, has asked the civic clubs, the 
Association of Commerce and citizens 
as a whole to consider the possibility 
of a change from the present mayor- 
aldermen form of government. 

On December 15 voters of ORANGE, 
Texas, adopted a new charter replacing 
its council-manager government with 
the mayor-council plan. The vote was 
980 to 868. 


Minneapolis Charter 
Draft Prepared 


A proposal for a new charter for 
Minneapolis has been presented to that 
city’s charter commission by the Citizens 
Joint Committee on Charter Review— 


a group established in 1958 by several , 


civic, political and labor organizations. 
The draft has been unanimously approved 
by the board of directors of the Citizens 
League of Minneapolis and Hennepin 
County, one of the constituent organiza- 
tions. 

The proposed charter would change 
the city government from the weak- 
mayor form, with council and inde- 
pendent boards, to a so-called strong- 
mayor, strong-council form. Elected 
officials would be reduced from 36 to 
fourteen, consisting of a mayor and a 
council of thirteen members, all to be 
elected for four-year terms. At present 
the thirteen councilmen have two-year 
terms. They are elected from wards, 
which method would be retained. 

The mayor would appoint a chief ad- 
ministrative officer to assist him, and 
would also appoint the major department 
heads and boards and commissions (some 
of which are now elected), but council 
approval would be required. The council 
would appoint a secretary, research 
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director, post auditors and a board of 
equalization. 

The mayor would present an executive 
operating and capital budget to the 
council for its adoption. He would have 
veto power over council ordinances and 
resolutions and an item veto over ap- 
propriation ordinances, subject to over- 
riding by two-thirds vote of the council. 

He would appoint boards of health and 
welfare, parks and _ recreation, and 
library, also planning and civil service 
commissions. The board of parks and 
recreation would appoint a superinten- 
dent and the library board a librarian 
but the mayor would appoint directors 
of health and welfare, planning and 
personnel. 

Eleven existing tax levies, controlled 
by one or more of four different bodies, 
would be consolidated, to give the council 
greater flexibility in allocation of tax 
resources. 


Newark, N. J., Shuns 
Commission Plan 


A movement in Newark, New Jersey, 
to change from the mayor-council plan 
in effect since 1954 back to the prior 
commission plan was soundly defeated on 
January 12 by a vote of 34,972 to 14,572. 
The total vote of 49,544 was slightly 
over one-third of the number of eligible 
voters. 


The election was the result of petitions 
with 15,390 signatures, filed by the 
Newark Citizens Committee for Change 
of City Government. It had accused the 
present administration of wasteful and 
extravagant practices. The proposed 
change was vigorously fought by Mayor 
Leo P. Carlin, who had been a member 
of the former commission, and by the 
present council of nine, several of whom 
had served as commissioners. They were 
supported by industrial, commercial, pro- 
fessional and labor organizations and 
various civic and religious groups. 
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North Carolina Has Course 
For Municipal Officials 

The sixth annual municipal adminis- 
tration course sponsored by the Institute 
of Government, University of North 
Carolina, began last November and will 
end May 7, 1960. Held over twelve 
weekends, the sessions are scheduled 
from two to four weeks apart to enable 
students to perform their duties as 
city managers, clerks, treasurers and 
department heads in their respective 
cities. 

An intensive in-service training pro- 
gram covering all phases of municipal 
government and administration, the 
course consists of 140 hours of instruc- 
tion plus special problem seminars. 
Subjects include an introduction to mu- 
nicipal government, techniques of mu- 
nicipal administration, financial problems, 
public personnel administration, city 


planning and municipal line functions. 
Four seminar groups are set up, each 
being assigned four problems involving 


different facets of municipal govern- 
ment. Extensive use is made of prob- 
lems drawn from actual experiences of 
North Carolina cities and towns. 

Instruction is given by Institute of 
Government staff members,  supple- 
mented by city managers and other 
individuals specially qualified in particu- 
lar subjects. 

Officials of North Carolina munici- 
palities pay no tuition but are charged 
a $25 fee for guidebooks and other in- 
structional materials distributed to them 
during the course. Publications of the 
National Municipal League and the In- 
ternational City Managers’ Association 
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are frequently used. Special students, 
not holding municipal jobs, are permitted 
to take the course upon payment of $100 
tuition. Several individuals have utilized 
the course as a springboard into mu- 
nicipal government. The 1959-60 class 
is composed of 25 North Carolina city 
officials and one municipal officer from 
Thailand. 

Students completing the course with a 
satisfactory record will receive a certi- 
ficate from the university. 

Since the inception of the course in 
1954 a total of 122 persons, most of 
whom have been municipal officials, have 
received certificates of completion. 
Twelve of these have been appointed 
city managers since taking the course. 
Many others have received promotions, 
either in the same city in which they 
were serving or in another municipality. 
Approximately 95 per cent of the gradu- 
ates have remained in North Carolina 
municipal employment. 

Atva W. Stewart 
University of North Carolina 


AMA Discusses 
Urban Transportation 


The 36th annual American Municipal 
Congress of the American Municipal 
Association was held in Denver in 
December with approximately 1,400 
people in attendance. The principal 
theme was “Better Transportation for 
Your City,” which was discussed by 
general speakers and by several panels. 
Mayor Raymond R. Tucker of St. Louis 
was elected president of the association 
for the current year. 
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Metropolitan Areas 


William N. Cassella, Jr., Editor 


Metro Charter 
Campaign Fails 
Voters Reject St. Louis 
City-County District Plan 
A PROPOSAL to create a Greater 

St. Louis City-County District was 
defeated by substantial margins in both 
the city and county at a special election 
November 3, 1959. A simple majority 
in the city and in the county was 
required for approval. The vote against 
the district was 83,474 to 26,961 in the 
county—three to one; 43,478 to 21,343 
in the city—more than two to one. 
This represented a turnout of 38 per 
cent of the registered voters in the 
county and 20 per cent in the city. None 
of the sixteen townships gave the pro- 
posal a favorable vote and it carried 
only two of the 28 city wards. 

The vote was on the adoption of a 
proposed charter, drafted by a board of 
nineteen freeholders in accordance with 
provisions of the Missouri constitution. 
The charter provided for the creation of 
a governmental district which would in- 
clude the entire areas of the city and 
the county. It gave the district govern- 
ment power to perform seven functions 
which the freeholders felt should be 
handled by a single authority throug: 
the area.1 The proposed structure fol- 
lowed the general lines of a strong 
mayor-council form of government with 
a popularly elected executive and a fif- 
teen-member legislative body.? 

Disagreement among the freeholders 
as to the type of plan best adopted to 


1 Traffic and transit, sewers and 
drainage, land-use planning, civil de- 
fense, economic development and limited 
police services. 
on See, the Review, July 1959, page 


deal effectively with the problems of the 
metropolitan area unquestionably was a 
factor contributing to its defeat, partic- 
ularly within the city. Two basic plans 
were prepared by committees of the free- 
holders and submitted to the entire board 
for consideration. One would have al- 
tered the charter of the city of St. 
Louis to give it the authority of both 
a city and a county within the entire 
city-county area and would have abol- 
ished all other governments existing in 
this area. The other provided for the 
retention of all existing governmental 
units, except the Metropolitan Sewer 
District, and the creation of a new 
governmental district to assume control 
over the seven area-wide functions. The 
board of freeholders was about equally 
divided on the two plans when they were 
first submitted, but finally approved the 
district approach by a vote of ten to 
nine. Four of the freeholders who 
supported the defeated proposal signed 
the district plan but only after an- 
nouncing that their signature was not to 
be considered an endorsement. None of 
the nine freeholders who had supported 
complete merger campaigned for the 
district plan and five campaigned ac- 
tively against it. . 

The City-County Partnership Com- 
mittee which directed the campaign for 
adoption of the charter was organized 
by the leaders of an earlier citizens 
committee which had collected the signa- 
tures to petitions to bring the board of 
freeholders into existence. The two co- 
chairmen of the older committee accepted 
top posts in the new campaign commit- 
tee. Of the four active leaders of the 
partnership committee only one held 
any major political post—president of 
the St. Louis Board of Aldermen. No 
major Republican leader in the city 
or county held a top post on the com- 
mittee. The chancellor of Washington 
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University and the president of St. Louis 
University were honorary co-chairmen 
and both came out with strong state- 
ments supporting the charter. 

Two organizations independently car- 
ried on the campaign against the dis- 
trict proposal. The first to enter the 
field was the Citizens Committee for 
Self-Government. Its activities were 
centered largely in the county. It was 
headed by a mayor of one of the larger 
municipalities in the county and other 
leaders in the organization were officials 
of county cities. This group opposed any 
formal governmental organization which 
would have power in both the city and 
the county. Their speakers generally 
emphasized the excellence of govern- 
ment and living conditions in the county 
and inadequacies within the city. Em- 
phasis was placed on the city’s slums, 
crime rate and economic decline. The 


line taken by this organization leaves 
no doubt that it would have opposed 
a merger plan with even greater de- 


termination than it did the district 


charter. 


* * * 


The second organization against the 
plan was the Citizens Committee 
Against the District Plan and repre- 
sented city opinion more than it did 
the county. Three well known citizens 
were co-chairmen—the Republican candi- 
date for governor in the last election, 
Democratic national committeeman from 
Missouri and president of the Central 
Trades and Labor Council, AFL-CIO. 
This group made a special point of the 
fact that it had no connection with the 
Citizens Committee for Self-Government, 
also opposing the plan. Speakers empha- 
sized the need for a single area-wide 
government and their opposition to the 
district plan was that it did not go far 
enough in this direction. They urged 
the abolition of all existing govern- 
ments and the creation of a_ single 
government called the city of St. Louis. 
In fact, leaders of this committee ex- 
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pressed the belief that adoption of the 
district charter might postpone the time 
when complete merger of city and county 
could be accomplished. 

Although these three committees led 
the campaign for and against the charter, 
many other organizations made their 
positions a matter of record. Civic 
Progress, an organization of about 
twenty St. Louis area business and pro- 
fessional leaders who have taken an 
active part in civic affairs, endorsed 
the charter and the president issued a 
statement urging voter support. Both 
the St. Louis Metropolitan Chamber of 
Commerce and the St. Louis County 
Chamber of Commerce supported the 
district plan. The League of Women 
Voters not only endorsed the charter 
but conducted a telephone campaign to 
get out the vote. The Junior Chamber 
of Commerce of the city carried large 
banners along all major traffic arteries 
leading into the downtown area urging 
a favorable vote. Other organizations, 
such as the American Association of 
University Women, the Metropolitan 
Church Federation, and numerous neigh- 
borhood groups, endorsed the charter 
but did not campaign actively. 

One of the significant organizations in 
the county opposing the charter was 
the League of Municipalities which is 
composed of officials of the county 
government and all municipalities and 
fire protection districts in the county. 
Although some individual representatives 
in this organization supported the pro- 
posal, the majority was strongly op- 
posed. Opposition of labor organizations 
was also a significant factor in the 
election. The Central Trades and Labor 
Council AFL-CIO was practically unan- 
imous in its opposition. The only 
major union support came from the 
building trades and meatcutters unions. 
The usually active Local 688 of the 
Teamsters Union took no active part in 
the campaign. Numerous local junior 
chambers of commerce of county cities, 
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local parent-teacher groups and neigh- 
borhood associations also announced 
their opposition. 

Complete analysis of the attitude of 
present officeholders is not available, 
but in general this group represented 
substantial opposition. The chief execu- 
tive of the county government (super- 
visor) was outspoken in his criticism of 
the proposal since he felt there were no 
problems which could not be handled 
adequately through voluntary coopera- 
tion. The mayor of the city of St. Louis 
made a few key speeches and appeared 
on telecasts urging the voters to defeat 
the proposed charter. He took the posi- 
tion that it did not go far enough toward 
unifying existing governments and might, 
if adopted, actually postpone a better 
plan of city-county coordination. The 
mayors of four of the larger cities in 
the county supported the charter but 
the remainder were either non-committal 
or definitely opposed. Numerous city 
councils adopted resolutions against it 
and attorneys for county municipalities 
were regular speakers at meetings held 
by opponents. 

> ery 

The two metropolitan daily papers 
energetically supported the charter edi- 
torially and gave it extensive coverage 
in news columns and feature stories. The 
local weekly papers were, in most cases, 
strongly against the plan. The weekly 
papers whose circulation is primarily in 
the county were militant in their opposi- 
tion. One of the four commercial tele- 
vision stations supported the charter 
editorially and one radio station opposed 
it. Other stations gave time for both 
sides but took no position. The local 
educational television station presented 
a series of programs aimed at educating 
the voters on the issues involved. 
Speakers for and against the charter 
participated in this series. 

Speakers for the Citizens Committee 
Against the District Plan emphasized 
the need for a more integrated govern- 
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mental structure for the city-county area 
than the district plan provided and 
pledged that, if the plan was defeated, 
they would take the lead in a move- 
ment to bring another plan before the 
voters. Within a few days after the 
election, leaders met and selected a 
chairman to undertake the job of cre- 
ating a new citizens group to plan the 
next step in their program. 

Evidence indicates the first step will 
be to seek an amendment to the Mis- 
souri constitution which will expand the 
range of authority now given to a board 
of freeholders. Two approaches seem to 
be given most consideration. One would 
permit establishment of a municipal 
county by giving a county government 
power to perform municipal-type func- 
tions within incorporated areas. At 
present counties have such authority 
only in wunincorporated areas. The 
second would permit the freeholders to 
abolish ail existing governments in 
the city and county and draft a new 
charter setting up a completely new 
government for the entire area. At 
present freeholders can abolish all exist- 
ing governments in the county but the 
single government to replace them would 
have to be the present government of 
the city of St. Louis. 

Cart A. McCanoiess 
Washington University 
St. Louis 


Kentucky 
Problems Get More Study 

In its second report, prepared by 
the Kentucky Legislative Research Com- 
mission, the Kentucky Advisory Com- 
mittee on Metropolitan Government! 
proposed the enactment of a constitu- 
tional amendment and eight statutes de- 
signed to alleviate many of the pressing 


1 Kentucky Legislative Research Com- 
mission, Frankfort, December 1959, 27 
pages. See also the Review, November 
1959, page 536. 
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problems confronting metropolitan areas 
in that state. 

The amendment would authorize 
locally drafted home rule charters for 
counties containing first and second 
class cities, for all cities within these 
counties and for metropolitan areas as 
defined by the General Assembly. 

Legislation making possible the crea- 
tion of “urban services districts,” which 
would make possible creation of districts 
to perform more than a single function, 
was proposed. This was designed to 
establish special taxing districts to per- 
form varied municipal type services in 
unincorporated areas and in cities by 
contracts with the cities. This legisla- 
tion was described as an interim meas- 
ure pending passage of the recom- 
mended constitutional amendment which 
would permit counties or metropolitan 
area governments to exercise municipal 
powers. 

A draft bill revising and modernizing 
incorporation and annexation laws was 


also proposed. Under this proposed law 
annexation questions would be handled 
by a judicial proceeding in the circuit 
court. For areas within two miles of a 
city’s corporate limits the only criterion 
specified would be that the area has 
a density of 2,500 population per square 


mile. For other areas adjacent to the 
city the court would be required to find 
whether “adding of the territory will 
be for the interest of the city, or that 
failure to annex will materially retard 
the progress and prosperity of the city, 
or will cause no manifest injury to the 
freeholders in the territory sought to 
be annexed” in order that annexation 
take place. The court order will also 
determine the effective date of annexa- 
tion and specify the “services to be 
immediately furnished to the annexed 
territory and the dates on which other 
services are to furnished.” 
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The other legislative proposals were 
designed “to strengthen county govern- 
ment, remove inequities in the law and 
to repeal acts which constitute special 
legislation, prohibited by the constitution 
of Kentucky.” These included an increase 
in county taxing power, creation of 
county health districts in all counties, 
and amendment of the statutes defining 
“county roads” in order that county 
road funds may be spent in incorporated 
as well as unincorporated areas. 


Miami Metro Seeks 
Aid of City Officials 

A meeting between the Dade County 
Metropolitan Commission and repre- 
sentatives of fifteen of the 26 municipali- 
ties in the Miami area was held in 
December “to firm up a long range 
program.” The meeting was called by 
Metro Commission Chairman Ben C. 
McGahey, who invited the mayors and 
managers of the municipalities to assist 
in developing a priority program of proj- 
ect planning. 

Both county and municipal officials 
expressed enthusiasm for scheduling 
future joint conferences at frequent in- 
tervals. It was reported that the subjects 
of greatest concern are maintenance for 
county roads and arterial highways; 
traffic engineering, control, congestion 
and planning; county-wide water and 
sewage control; annexation or squaring 
away. of municipal boundaries ; long range 
planing; county-wide garbage and 
waste collection; public relations be- 
tween Metro and municipalities; estab- 
lishment of minimum standards. 

Other subjects of concern are coordina- 
tion of functions and services, public 
transportation, improvements in Metro 
court, dog control, street lighting in 
county areas, library facilities, recrea- 
tion facilities, flood control, airport for 
crop-dusting planes and urban renewal. 
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Taxation and Finance 


Jackson Phillips, Editor 


New Jersey Debates 
Assessment Plan 


Governor Suggests Each 
County Decide Own Ratio 


GOVERNOR Meyner has presented 

the New Jersey legislature with a 
program to solve the state’s property 
tax assessment dilemma. He recom- 
mended that the state’s century-old 
statute requiring all real property to be 
assessed at 100 per cent of true value 
be amended to allow each of the 21 
counties to decide at what ratio of 
market value it wishes to assess. In 
each instance the assessment level agreed 
upon would have to be applied uniformly 
throughout the county. 

The statute proposed would set the 
ratio between business and personal 
property and the county level for real 
property. Thus, machinery, equipment, 
and inventories could be assessed at 
varying fractions of the real property 
level. The proposal also would let each 
municipality decide for itself whether 
it wants to place a levy on household 
property. The governor also recom- 
mended legislation to assure publication 
of municipal tax rolls at regular inter- 
vals to discourage any assessment ineq- 
uities and asked for measures providing 
for professional training of local as- 
sessors. 

The administration’s program was pre- 
pared after the defeat last year of a 
group of bills designed to solve the prob- 
lem. These bills called for a uniform 
statewide assessment of all real property 
and business equipment at 50 per cent of 
true value and the assessment of business 
inventories at 12% per cent of true 
value. The assessment problem arose 
from a 1957 decision of the State Su- 


preme Court holding that all the state’s 
taxing units should by 1959 adhere to 
the statute requiring assessment at true 
value. The law had long been ignored 
by the state’s municipalities and, since 
the decision, only a small number of 
communities have taken steps to correct 
the situation, most having been content 
to wait for state legislation to circum- 
vent the court order. 


Virginia to Consider 
Sales Tax 


For the first time in six years financial 
matters rather than school integration 
will be the primary concern of the Vir- 
ginia legislature. In a letter to the mem- 
bers of the General Assembly Governor 
J. Lindsay Almond, Jr., stated he would 
ask a 3 per cent general sales tax, 
contending that there appears to be no 
other practical way of raising additional 
revenues to meet essential state needs. 
At the same time the governor expressed 
the hope that state taxes on personal 
income, on merchants, on business capital 
and corporate income could be reduced. 

State Senator Harry F. Byrd, Jr., a 
member of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee, issued a statement indicating he still 
has to be convinced that a sales tax is 
necessary. He estimated that the state 
would end the current fiscal year with a 
surplus of $30 million instead of the $20 
million estimated by the governor. 

Some observers suggested the sales 
tax should be saved for periods of crisis, 
while others have proposed a 2 per cent 
rate rather than a 3 per cent rate. The 
governor has argued, however, that a 2 
per cent rate would take care of state 
needs only and would not allow any 
release of funds to localities. Officials 
of a number of Virginia counties have 
been urging a state sales tax for several 
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years and want 50 per cent of the 
prospective annual yield of $71.3 million 
returned to local governments. The gov- 
grnor is expected to propose that 30 per 
cent of a 3 per cent tax be rcturned to 
the localities. 


New York to Shift 
To Pay-As-You-Go 


Governor Rockefeller has proposed 
that New York shift to complete pay- 
as-you-go capital construction finance. 
With this in mind last year the gov- 
ernor pushed through the legislature his 
proposal for raising $277 million in new 
revenue to balance his record $2 billion 
budget for the fiscal year ending March 
31, 1960. The shift was not complete 
in the current fiscal year, however, as 
the state has borrowed or withdrawn 
from reserves about $130 million for 
highway and other capital construction. 

The governor stated in his annual 
message that he would submit a proposed 


budget for 1960-61 which will not exceed 
1959-60 but which will achieve complete 
pay-as-you-go financing with no new 
taxes or tax increases. The governor 
also proposed authorizing school districts 
in the state to levy non-property taxes 
in order to meet ever increasing school 


needs. The governor also indicated he 
would submit a proposal designed to 
attract $500 million in private capital 
for middle income housing in the state. 
Presumably, this would be achieved by 
creating a state housing agency em- 
powered to offer loans for middle in- 
come housing at low interest rates. 


Kentucky Veterans’ 
Bonus Held Invalid 


Despite legislative authorization and 
voters’ approval of a _ constitutional 
amendment providing a bonus for vet- 
erans of wars back to and including the 
Spanish-American War, a Kentucky 
court has held the amendment invalid. 
Judge William B. Ardery of the Frank- 
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lin County Circuit Court in effect held 
that the legislature took in too much 
ground. Payments were to be made to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War, 
World Wars I and II, the Korean War, 
and their heirs. Beneficiaries were esti- 
mated to number between 338,000 and 
580,000 with cost to the state ranging 
between $150 million and $460 million. 
With this ratio of about one beneficiary 
to every six of the state’s population, it 
would have been difficult to assemble a 
legislature that would not have a finan- 
cial interest in the measure. Judge Ar- 
dery found that the Kentucky constitu- 
tion requires that members of the legis- 
lature who have a “personal or private 
interest” in pending legislation shall not 
vote on such legislation. The state is 
expected to appeal the ruling. 


Vermont Finance 
Struggle Expected 


Governor Robert T. Stafford has called 
the 1959 Vermont General Assembly back 
in session to deal with issues left over 
from the regular session last year. He 
called on them to limit their activities to 
three issues, but observers feel chances 
are good that rules may be suspended 
and other matters taken up. 

The adjourned session was scheduled 
specifically to deal with the state’s prob- 
lem of highway financing, to consider a 
report on reorganization of the state’s 
government and to make changes in 
biennial budget appropriations. Any of 
the fifteen bills held over from last 
June, however, may prove to be an 
obstacle to plans to hold the session to 
three weeks. 

In addition, advocates of a general 
state sales tax have announced they will 
seek a suspension of rules for the intro- 
duction of such a measure. The gover- 
nor has announced his opposition to a 
general sales tax “at this time” despite 
strong backing from some fellow Re- 
publicans and opposition by Vermont 
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Democrats. Proponents are said to feel 
that a general sales tax will be necessary 
to finance the state’s ambitious highway 
program. 


New York City Averts 
Transit Strike 


On New Year’s Eve a settlement was 
reached which prevented a strike by 
New York City’s Transit Authority 
workers. The strike, which was to have 
ushered in the New Year, was settled 
at a two-year cost to the authority of 
$34.3 million. Money to meet this cost 
and preserve the fifteen-cent fare for at 
least another two years was provided 
by hidden surplus and a contribution by 
the city. 

When the Transit Authority started 
negotiations with the union last October, 
it said it had only $12.5 million in 
reserve funds. During the bargaining 
the city made $13 million available to the 
authority by taking over the cost of the 
authority’s police force. After the set- 
tlement, the authority announced that it 
had a hidden reserve of $4.8 million and 
that it would institute a program of 
economies that would save about $3 
million over the next two years. Thus, 
the difference between the $34.3 million 
settlement cost and the $33.3 million 
available represents the amount of new 
money the authority must find over the 
next two years to retain the fare at its 
present level. The settlement will bring 
about 29,000 hourly rated workers bene- 
fits worth about 40 cents an hour over 
the two-year period. 

The authority accounted for its hidden 
surplus of $48 million as _ follows: 
$842,000 excess pension requirement 
payments were made in 1956-57; begin- 
ning in 1953 moneys were put aside 
for deferred maintenance but last spring 
such work was made a budget item 
and the sum of $2,570,000 was left over 
from the old program; when the present 
authority took office in 1955, it found 
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$1,400,000 worth of tools and materials 
in shops and garages and this amount 
has now been charged to the surplus 
account. 


Tax-Exempt Bond Sales 
Up in 1959 

According to figures published by 
The Daily Bond Buyer sales of tax 
exempt bonds in 1959 were up 2.9 per 
cent in volume over the preceding year. 
The amount of state and municipal 
long-term financing totaled $7.7 billion 
for the year, as compared with the 1958 
total of $7.4 billion. The 1959 total in- 
cluded $2.5 billion of revenue bond 
financing, some 46 per cent above the 
1958 total but below the revenue bond 
sale record of $3.2 billion set in 1954. 
General obligation bond financing in 
1959 was about 10 per cent below the 
1958 record. School construction ac- 
counted for about $2.3 billion of the 
1959 total and $1.1 billion represented 
bonds for water and sewer purposes. 
Total bond sales for preceding years 
amounted to $5.4 billion in 1956 and 
about $7.0 billion in 1957. 

During 1959 a total of $2.7 billion 
state and municipal bond proposals was 
approved by the voters, a decrease of 
26.1 per cent from 1958 approvals. In 
1956 approvals totaled $4.6 billion; in 
1957, $2.7 billion; and in 1958, $3.7 
billion. 


Two States Adopt Corporation 
Tax, Seven Raise Rate 


Two states have provided for corpora- 
tion income taxes and seven others have 
raised rates since July 1956, the Federa- 
tion of Tax Administrators reports. 

Delaware and New Jersey adopted 
corporation income taxes. California, 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Minnesota, 
Montana and Rhode Island imposed 
higher taxes. Iowa, which had lowered 
its rate, returned it to the 1956 level. 


(Continued on page 99) 
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Proportional Representation 


George H. Hallett, Jr., and 
Wm. Redin Woodward, Editors 


Close Elections 

In Cambridge 
Court Action Leaves 
Results Unchanged 


REQUESTS for recounts in both 

council and school committee elec- 
tions and on a fluoridation referendum, 
together with court action questioning 
absentee voting procedures, were the 
highlights of the tenth proportional 
representation election in Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, on November 3. After 
everything was settled, the results re- 
mained unchanged. 

Seven of nine incumbent councillors 
were re-elected. One chose not to run 
and was replaced by his brother. The 
other was defeated by the runner-up in 
the 1957 election. The Cambridge Civic 
Association, which provides active citizen 
support for council-manager govern- 
ment in Cambridge, endorsed nine of 
the 31 candidates in the race, including 
four incumbents. These four were win- 
ners, leaving the C.C.A. with four out 
of nine councillors as before. 

The defeated incumbent, who lost by 
178 votes, sought a recount provided 
his protests against the counting of 102 
absentee ballots involved in an election 
inquest were supported by the Superior 
Court. He contended that without these 
ballots the distribution of the surplus 
received by the two candidates who ex- 
ceeded the quota might well be changed 
in his favor. However, the court up- 
held ‘the inclusion of the absentee ballots 
and the recount was not made. 

The school committee consists of six 
members elected together by P. R. and, 
as chairman, the mayor, who is chosen 
by the nine councillors from their own 
number. Two of the six incumbent 


school committee members, both en- 
dorsed by C. C. A., declined to run for 
reelection and were replaced on the 
committee by two other C. C. A. en- 
dorsees. One of these is the first Negro 
to be elected in a Cambridge Plan E! 
election. The remaining four incumbents 
were all reelected, including the one 
woman member, who was another of 
the six endorsed by C. C. A. The 
Civic Association elected three, as it 
had two years before, and now, with a 
C. C. A. endorsed councillor having been 
elected mayor, has a majority. The 
contest drew 21 candidates. 

The runner-up trailed the last winner 
by nineteen votes and asked for a re- 
count. In this case the recount was 
actually held. It made only minor 
differences in the figures and the last 
candidate was elected by five votes more 
than in the original count. 

The total vote cast was 34,303, 
slightly more than a thousand drop in 
two years, but roughly proportional to 
a comparable drop in the permanent 
registration. Civic Association council 
candidates received nearly 48 per cent 
of the first-choice votes, compared to 
42 per cent two years ago. On the 
other hand, the association’s six en- 
dorsed school committee candidates re- 
ceived 40 per cent of the first choices, 
compared to 48 per cent in 1957, when 
nine were endorsed. 

P. R. itself did not become an issue 
in this election. Having been upheld 
by the voters in 1957, it is not subject 
under present law to possible referendum 
until the next municipal election in 1961. 


1 Plan E under Massachusetts law is 
the optional council-manager plan, opera- 
tive in Cambridge and Worcester with 
proportional representation for elections 
of the council and school committee. 
Some other cities have it without P. R. 
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Legislative efforts have been made, 
however, to subject the voters of Cam- 
bridge and Worcester to the possibility 
of referenda on repeal or charter change 
in the state election next fall. Among 
other items, a new partisan mayor- 
council charter option has been made 
available to Massachusetts cities at 
the insistence of Plan E foes. 

Ertc H. Hanson, 

Executive Director 
Cambridge Civic Association 


Thomas Raeburn White 


Thomas Raeburn White, civic leader, 
Philadelphia Quaker and a prominent 
member of the Pennsylvania bar, died 
on December 16 in his 85th year. He 
had been vice president of the Pro- 
portional Representation League since 
1921. 

Mr. White, an independent Republican, 
had been in the forefront of many 
significant efforts for political and civic 
reform. For ten years he was president 
of the Philadelphia Committee of 
Seventy, a militant citizen agency for 
the improvement of government and 
clean elections. He headed the Philadel- 
phia Charter Committee, which around 
1929 put on a vigorous but unsuccess- 
ful drive for the city manager plan with 
a council elected at large by propor- 
tional representation. 

Mr. White served several terms as a 
member of the National Municipal 
League’s governing Council and as a 
member of the Committee on Electoral 
Reform (1907), Committee on Municipal 
Courts (1911) and Committee on Elec- 
tion Administration (1926). 

Mr. White was chairman of the 
board of trustees of the C. F. Taylor 
Trust, associated for many years with 
C. G. Hoag and the late Samuel S. Fels. 
The trust contributed substantially to 
the spread of the manager plan, propor- 
tional representation and other basic 
reforms. 


Mr. White was also a leading advo- 
cate of home rule for Pennsylvania 
cities, only recently to some extent 
achieved. His patient, widely respected 
and occasionally successful efforts for 
good government undoubtedly contrib- 
uted to the recent striking advances 
of Philadelphia’s government in quality, 
structure and planning. G.H.H., Jr 


TAXATION AND FINANCE 
(Continued from page 97) 
Connecticut and Mississippi cut rates by 
eliminating surtaxes temporarily in ef- 

fect in 1956. 

Thirty-six states and the District of 
Columbia impose taxes based on the in- 
come of corporations, though some of 
the levies are called privilege, franchise 
or excise taxes. 

A flat percentage of income is assessed 
by 28 states, ranging from 1.75 per cent 
in New Jersey to 6.765 per cent in Mas- 
sachusetts, both of which do not allow 
deduction of federal taxes, and from 2 
per cent in Missouri and New Mexico 
to 9.5 per cent in Idaho, which do allow 
federal tax deduction. 

More than one rate is used by seven 
states, ranging from Alaska’s—set at 18 
per cent of the federal tax which amounts 
to 9.36 per cent for corporations in the 
top federal bracket—down to 1 per cent, 
federal tax deductible, for corporations 
in the lowest income bracket in Arizona. 

Altogether, twelve states allow cor- 
porations to deduct federal taxes before 
figuring state levies. Wisconsin limits 
the deduction to 10 per cent of net in- 
come before federal tax. The federal tax 
ranges from 30 to 52 per cent. 

The average corporation income tax 
rate for states allowing federal tax de- 
duction is 4.95 per cent; for those not 
allowing federal tax deduction, 5.48 per 
cent—in addition to Alaska which bases 
its rate on the federal tax. The averages 
are based on the highest rates within 
states since most corporations fall in the 
top bracket. 
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Citizen Action 


Elsie S. Parker, Editor 


Worcester Citizens 
Score Victory 


Successfully Defend 
Council-Manager Plan 


THE voters of Worcester, Massa- 

chusetts, on November 3, 1959, 
defeated an attempt to oust council- 
manager government, 35,081 to 31,019. 


Worcester voted in 1947 to adopt 
Massachusetts’ optional Plan E form 
of government (council-manager with 
proportional representation for the elec- 
tion of the city council and school com- 
mittee) to replace, effective January 
1, 1950, an outmoded mayor-bicameral 
form. Since its adoption Plan E has 
been subjected to constant attacks, pri- 
marily by professional politicians. 

In the spring of 1959 opponents of 
Plan E were successful in collecting 
sufficient signatures on petitions to have 
the question of the adoption of Plan B 
(a moderately weak-mayor council plan 
with ward representation) placed on 
the ballot in November. 

Opposed to the change were the two 
daily newspapers, the Citizens Plan “E” 
Association (CEA), which was one of 
the groups instrumental in bringing Plan 
E to Worcester, and the League of 
Women Voters. The latter, at its April 
30 meeting, heard a recommendation 
from Edward Crane, now mayor of 
Cambridge, Massachusetts, that a citi- 
zens committee, divorced from political 
overtones and free from candidate com- 
mitments, be organized to defend the 
charter. This had been done in Cam- 
bridge when the question of abolishing 
proportional representation was placed 
on the ballot. 

The league accepted Mr. Crane’s 
suggestion and sponsored an organiza- 


tional meeting on May 21 for those 
interested in forming a new citizen 
group to oppose the Plan B referen- 
dum. 

The Worcester Charter Committee, an 
independent citizens group designed 
solely to fight Plan B, was organized 
at this meeting and a nine-member 
steering committee was appointed to 
complete the process of organizing. The 
League of Women Voters had planned 
only to spearhead the move and in- 
tended to withdraw from active partici- 
pation once the steering committee 
was formed but it was asked to remain 
active throughout the campaign. 

Although this article concerns itself 
primarily with the formation and activi- 
ties of the Worcester Charter Commit- 
tee, it should be pointed out that the 
CEA, the two daily newspapers, and 
individuals, as well as the League of 
Women Voters, campaigned actively to 
defeat Plan B. 


The late spring, summer and early 
fall were devoted to organizing, pre- 
paring campaign plars and _ research. 
Approximately 80 persons from all 
walks of life and ethnic groups accepted 
an invitation to serve in an advisory 
capacity on the executive council. Dr. 
Howard B. Jefferson, president of Clark 
University, served as president of the 
Charter Committee with officers drawn 
from leading citizens representing vari- 
ous groups. 

The following committees were ap- 
pointed: campaign, advertising, research 
and education, speakers bureau, publicity 
and finance. The finance committee had 
as co-chairmen a prominent businessman 
and a prominent lawyer. A finance drive 
was launched in early September with 
the mailing of one thousand letters to 
business and professional men requesting 
nominal contributions of $5 to $25. The 
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response was gratifying. The CEA made 
a substantial contribution to the Charter 
Committee and each member of the 
executive council was asked to become 
a fund raiser and collect $50. Personal 
solicitation by a member of the steering 
committee during the latter part of 
October produced funds when it ap- 
peared that the committee might run 
out of money a week prior to the elec- 
tion. 

As the summer progressed it be- 
came evident that it would be impossible 
to organize completely on the ward and 
precinct level no matter how desirable 
this might be. Consequently, consider- 
able emphasis was placed upon the 
mass media of communication. A down- 
town campaign office was opened in 
September to coordinate activities and 
a secretary was hired on a part-time 
basis. 


* * * 


Since the state law governing the 
wording of the referendum made neces- 
sary a “no” vote to retain Plan E, it 
was necessary to keep the word “no” 
constantly before the voters. Five 
thousand bumper stickers designed to 
stimulate curiosity, which contained the 
message “Vote NO Nov. 3rd,” were 
distributed early in September through 
industry, shopping centers, meetings and 
mailings. They were followed early in 
October by a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements, billboards and bus signs. 
A group of teenage boys under Charter 
Committee supervision distributed 
bumper stickers and literature at shop- 
ping centers. A small drop-in vote “no” 
advertisement ran frequently in the local 
newspapers. The text of the referendum 
question as it would appear on the 
ballot with an X after the “no” was 
run as a separate advertisement and as 
part of other advertisements. 

A series of educational newspaper ad- 
vertisements each devoted to one subject 
ran during October: subjects included 
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your chief executive, political inter- 
ference in administration, appointments, 
coordination among departments, the 
city council and the tax rate. Other 
advertisements cited the threat to Plan 
E and the dire consequences such as 
the return of gambling, patronage and 
special privilege which could result from 
the adoption of Plan B. A professional 
advertising executive served on the 
advertising committee and handled lay- 
outs and newspaper contacts. 

Ten large billboards containing the 
message “To keep our Plan E 
CHARTER, VOTE NO! NOV. 3. 
GOOD GOVERNMENT HELPS 
YOU,” were pressed into use and signs 
with the same message were placed on 
the curb side of 50 buses. 

The committee decided to give first 
priority to billboards, bus signs, and 
newspaper advertisements and to use 
radio spots if funds were available. Suf- 
ficient funds became available to pur- 
chase a relatively large number of radio 
spots during the last three days of the 
campaign. 

The Charter Committee decided not 
to make a city-wide mailing of litera- 
ture to every home with a registered 
voter on the ground that the results 
would not justify the expense—people 
tend to discard rather than read such 
mail. 

Literature comparing the two charters 
was printed with the union label and 
distributed widely to organizations and 
individuals—the union label was a must 
since Worcester is an industrial city. 
A speakers bureau was organized and 
many groups in the city were supplied 
with a speaker and literature from the 
Charter Committee. Coffee parties 
featuring a committee speaker were 
held in homes throughout the city. 

Emphasis was placed on getting out 
the vote in the wards where Plan E 
was popular on the theory that a light 
vote would hurt the chances of retaining 
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Plan E. Plan B forces were well or- 
ganized on a ward and precinct basis 
on the east side of the city. The 
membership of the League of Women 
Voters, the CEA and the Charter Com- 
mittee as well as other volunteers were 
mobilized to form a corp to telephone 
voters and request them to vote “no.” 
A sound truck was hired for the last 
three days of the campaign with large 
“VOTE NO” posters and was parked 
at the Holy Cross football game the 
Saturday prior to the election. 


The pattern of the Plan B attack 
was remarkably similar to those upon 
council-manager government in other 
cities. Supporters placed the blame for 
’ anything and everything that disturbed 
any citizen squarely upon the shoulders 
of Plan E although many problems had 
their origin under the pre-Plan E weak 
mayor-council government and one pro- 
ject which was criticized—the Eastside 
Expressway—was a state project over 
which the city had no control. 

The timing of the Plan B attack was 
perfect since Worcester in 1959 had a 
number of uncompleted projects. Plan 
B forces attacked the demolition of 
property taken for the Eastside Express- 
way and an urban redevelopment proj- 
ect, the transfer of ballots under pro- 
portional representation, the condition 
of streets and sidewalks, the rise in the 
city’s debt and tax rate, the closing of 
some downtown stores, the garbage 
collection service and the fact that the 
budget is drafted by the city manager 
who is not elected by the voters. 

Voters who disliked proportional 
representation were told by the Plan B 
forces that by voting “yes” on the Plan 
B referendum they could get rid of it, 
but were not told they would also be 
throwing out council-manager govern- 
ment. One of the big jobs of the Charter 
Committee was to make voters realize 
that a “yes” vote was not just a vote 
against proportiona! representation. 
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Apathy seemed to typify many citi- 
zens until the latter part of October; 
a large number of its supporters ap- 
parently believed that Plan E would 
win easily. A public opinion poll con- 
ducted in mid-October revealed that 
approximately one-third of the voters 
were for Plan B, one-third for Plan 
E and one-third undecided. This in- 
formation was used to solicit additional 
funds and to awaken Plan E supporters 
to the seriousness of the threat. The poll 
also revealed that voters over 50 years 
of age were in favor of Plan E by 
a large majority and that Plan B had 
its greatest support among younger 
voters—the older ones remembered the 
gambling and inefficiencies under the 
old government. Consequently, it was 
decided to place considerable emphasis 
in the advertisements upon the undesir- 
able conditions which existed under the 
old mayor-council government in order 
to alert younger voters to the dangers 
inherent in a change to a system of gov- 
ernment similar to the system Worcester 
operated under formerly. 


Plan E forces ran two effective ad- 
vertisements during the last two days 
of the campaign—one contained a state- 
ment in support of Plan E by a popular 
former mayor and the second stressed 
that the very popular city manager, 
Francis J. McGrath, would no longer 
be in charge of the administration of 
the city if Plan B went into effect. 
Mr. McGrath is very popular and the 
Plan B forces were careful not to 
attack him publicly. 

Pian E received strong support from 
the morning and evening daily news- 
papers in favorable editorials and fea- 
ture articles. The radio station owned 
by the two newspapers sponsored a 
number of debates and panel discussions 
with speakers for both sides. 

The closeness of the vote has alerted 
Plan E supporters to the seriousness 
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of the threat against the system and has 
induced the CEA and others to examine 
carefully the reasons why there was 
such a large number of votes for Plan 
B. Proportional representation has been 
cited as the principal reason, yet there 
are other reasons: increase in the tax 
rate, the uncompleted urban redevelop- 
ment project and Eastside Expressway 
project, irritation over the condition of 
streets, sidewalks, street lighting, and 
poor garbage collection service. 


If the Worcester city council’s request 
that the state legislature allow the ques- 
tion of the continuance of proportional 
representation to be placed on the ballot 
in November 1960 is granted, the CEA 
has announced it will defend P. R. and 
will conduct an intensive campaign to 
educate the voters as to its merits. 

Because of the unsettled state of the 
charter question, the Worcester Charter 
Committee on November 23, 1959, voted 
to continue as an organization even 
though it had intended to disband on 
election day. 

Joseru F. 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute 


Form Action Group 
For Charter Proposal 


An action group to work for adoption 
of the proposals of the Joint Committee 
on Charter Review! has been formed in 


Minneapolis. It will be known as the 
Charter Improvement Voluntary In- 
formation Committe—CIVIC. Co- 
chairmen are Gerald R. Dillon and 
Stuart W. Rider, Jr. Both are members 
of the Joint Committee on Charter 
Review. In accepting the appointment, 
Mr. Rider commented: “I am convinced 
the JCCR’s proposed charter is sound. 
Our chief job is to educate the people 
on the great improvements the charter 
would make for this city. There is no 
question in my mind that, after educa- 


1 See page 89, this issue. 
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tion, the voters will accept the charter. 
Minneapolis needs a responsible chief 
executive, responsible to all the people, 
and a strong responsible council, work- 
ing together.” 


Public Relations Workshops 
On December 9 the Association of 
Community Councils of Chicago held 
four workshops for the benefit of local 
community organizations, which were 
invited to send representatives to the 
sessions. The program was planned to 
provide “how to do it” techniques 
for establishing and maintaining good 
community public relations. Robert 
Cunningham, director of public relations 
of the Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry, was the keynote speaker. 
Workshops dealt with newsletters and 
other publications, special events and 
projects and contacts with public officials. 


250 Honor Hallett 


Some 250 friends, relatives and as- 
sociates of George H. Hallett, Jr., paid 
tribute to him at a dinner last fall 
on his completion of 25 years of service 
as executive secretary of the Citizens 
Union of New York City. Two-minute 
talks were given by eight of the honored 
guest’s associates and messages were 
read from New York’s Mayor Robert 
F. Wagner, New York State Governor 
Nelson A. Rockefeller and Attorney 
General Louis F. Lefkowitz. Former 
State Comptroller Frank C. Moore, 
now president of Government Affairs 
Foundation, made the main address of 
the evening. 


Senior Citizens’ Seminar 
The recently organized association of 
Kalamazoo’s retired men, the Senior 
Citizens’ Seminar, at its second meeting 
in December, heard Wade Van Valken- 
burg, attorney and former speaker of 
the Michigan House of Representatives, 
discuss “Michigan’s Constitution—Do 
We Need a New One?” 
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Pi . Patricia H. Shumate, Editor 


Illinois Assembly 
Discusses Politics 


Institute Issues Papers 
As Aid to Participants 


FORTY Illinois leaders from political 

life, journalism, business, labor and 
education were invited to participate in 
the Assembly on Illinois Political Parties 
last December. It was sponsored by the 
Illinois Citizenship Clearing House and 
the Institute of Government and Public 
Affairs of the University of Illinois. The 
forum’s agenda comprised discussion of 
the current status and the future of poli- 
tical parties in the state. In preparation, 
background papers stressing problems in 
various areas of party structure or ac- 
tivity were published by the institute, 
Illinois Political Parties, Participants’ 
Edition, edited by Lois M. Pelekoudas 
(Urbana, 1959, 103 pages). Authors are 
Austin Ranney, Clarence A. Berdahl, 
Samuel K. Gove, Lester W. Milbrath, 
Bruce B. Mason, J. H. Bindley, Clayton 
D. Ford and Thomas W. Tearney. 

Without considering the desirability 
of party responsibility, Ranney outlines 
the responsible party model and com- 
pares Illinois parties to it. He concludes, 
“Judged by the standards of our model, 
political parties in Illinois are unques- 
tionably irresponsible. This does not 
mean that they are unimportant or in- 
active or evil. It means only that they 
provide little if any of the sort of col- 
lective party responsibility advocated by 
the adherents of the model.” 

Ford and Tearney concern themselves 
with both the formal and informal struc- 
ture of the state Democratic and Re- 
publican parties. 

Mason, observing that the “extra- 
party organization is an institution as 
old as the parties themselves,” identifies 


three such groups: (1) Those created by 
the party leadership to meet certain 
specific needs, (2) intellectuals organ- 
ized either with or without party en- 
couragement as a research and policy- 
suggesting agency and (3) those clearly 
in competition for actual leadership of 
the party. The author focuses special 
attention on problems and questions sur- 
rounding each of these groups. 

Gove’s paper is devoted to interparty 
competition—the amount and type. In 
conclusion, he states, “Considerable in- 
terparty competition exists in statewide 
elections in Illinois and, barring a sig- 
nificant change in voting trends, one 
need be little concerned with the state 
becoming completely dominated by one 
of the major political parties. In local 
areas, however, competition between the 
parties presents another picture.” 

Milbrath considers party finance and 
discusses the costs of democracy, the 
source, channeling, expenditures and le- 
gal controls on political finance. 

The topic of legal regulation of parties 
is handled by Berdahl. He particularly 
points out problems associated with 
cumulative voting and loose defining of 
party membership. 

Bindley attends to the political activ- 
ities of organized groups—business, la- 
bor, agriculture and others, considering 
those activities designed to stimulate 
group members to take an active role in 
party affairs. 

The institute plans to make available 
the Assembly observations, discussions 
and findings. 


Legislative Councils, 


Governors Reviewed 


As a service to legislative councils and 
agencies, the Council of State Govern- 
ments has prepared Legislative Coun- 
cils: Organization, Staff and Appropria- 
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tions (Chicago, 1959, 49 pages, $1.00). 
It presents state by state information on 
the organization of legislative councils; 
the number and compensation of perma- 
nent, part-time and temporary staffs; 
services performed by the staff for in- 
dividual legislators, standing and interim 
committees; and appropriations to coun- 
cils. 

The council has also collected data on 
the present state governors as to their 
age, education, religious affiliation, fam- 
ily status, occupation, politics, military 
service, and previous governmental ex- 
perience. This publication is The Ameri- 
can Governors: Their Backgrounds, 
Occupations and Governmenial Ex- 
perience (1959, 8 pages, 50 cents). 


Kentucky Commission Reports 
On Justices of Peace 


The Kentucky Legislative Research 


Commission, continuing its general study 
of the judicial system,! has issued Jus- 
tices of the Peace (Frankfort, 1959, 28 


pages). Originated while the state was 
still part of Virginia, the office covers 
both minor civil and criminal cases—it 
serves only as an examining court in the 
latter. This pamphlet covers duties and 
compensation, the latter subject being 
under legislative consideration for 
change. Justices of the peace in Ken- 
tucky are paid salaries for action in 
criminal cases and fees set by the legis- 
lature for the performance of duties in 
connection with civil cases. 

Awne K. Sticu 


Census Bureau Reports 
On Metropolitan Finance 

For the country as a whole, local gov- 
ernment revenue averaged $170 per 
capita in 1957, while the related figure 
was approximately $191 for the 174 
metropolitan areas presented, reports the 


1 See “Criminal Procedure,” the Re- 
view, December 1959, page 608, and 
January 1960, page 56. 
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Bureau of the Census in Local Govern- 
ment Finances in Standard Metropolitan 
Areas (Volume III, Number 6, of the 
1957 Census of Governments, 1959, 148 
pages, $1.00). The publication covers 
local government finances in the country 
generally and in standard metropolitan 
areas by population size, by central areas 
of the cities and by individual municipal- 
ities. It can be secured from the 
Superintendent of Documents, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton 25, D. C. 


Legislative Chronicle 

In Constitutional Revision and Court 
Reform: A Legislative History (Insti- 
tute of Government, University of North 
Carolina, Chapel Hill, 1959, 41 pages), 
John L. Sanders traces the progress in 
the North Carolina legislature of the 
proposed constitution and of court im- 
provement amendments from 1957 to 
1959. 

For a time the measures gave promise 
of successful completion, but the hard- 
fought effort came to an end, “ably led 
and ably opposed.” 


Remedies for Downtown 


The Toledo-Lucas Planning Commis- 
sion has issued Part 4 of The Hub of 
Toledo Downtown: Plan for Tomorrow 
(1959, 42 pages). The first three publi- 
cations analyzed problems of the area. 
This report is concerned with remedies. 
Changes in land use, improvements in 
traffic circulation, new parking regula- 
tions and better service for the public 
are suggested. 

Growth Control 


A Guide to Annexation and Subdivi- 
sion Control by Robert L. Stoyles, Jr. 
(Institute of Public Affairs, State Uni- 
versity of Iowa, and League of Iowa 
Municipalities, Iowa City, 1959, 52 
pages, $1.00) discusses the use of an- 
nexation and subdivision regulations as 
methods to control the development of 
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urbanized areas in Iowa. The author 
attends to such topics as control of 
growth before annexation, basic tests for 
annexation, general standards for sub- 
division regulations and developments 
and improvements that can be regulated. 


Publish Proceedings 


The first annual zoning administra- 
tors’ short course in Florida was held in 
February 1959. Its Summary of Pro- 
ceedings has been published by the State 
University Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search and Service (Tallahassee, 1959, 
55 pages, $1.00). Because of inquiries 
made during the course, the bureau later 
circulated a questionnaire to obtain cer- 
tain information about the administra- 
tion of existing county zoning programs. 
The results are presented in Survey of 
County Zoning Administration in Flor- 
ida by L. Franklin Blitz, Jr. (1959, 24 
pages). 

Some of the papers delivered at the 
1959 Wisconsin Municipal Assessors 
Training Institute have been collected 
by the League of Wisconsin Municipal- 
ities with the title, Proceedings—tInsti- 
tute for Municipal Assessors (Madison, 
1959, 49 pages, $2.00). 


Statutes on Planning 


“Planning officials and others have 
frequently expressed a need for a handy 
compilation of the basic statutes under 
which local planning programs may be 
set up and carried into effect in North 
Carolina,” reports Philip P. Green, Jr., 
who has compiled and annotated the 
second edition of Planning Legislation 
in North Carolina (Institute of Govern- 
ment, University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, 1959, 106 pages, $2.00). 

The publication presents these statutes 
along with citations of special acts and 
other general statutes related to the 
work of a municipal, county, regional or 
state planning agency. 
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New R. I. Agencies 


Rhode Island has now organized its 
legislative council, bringing the total of 
states having such agencies to 39. Its 
duties include advising legislators and 
committees, recommending, drafting and 
analyzing legislation. 

Starting operations this month is the 
new Bureau of Government Research at 
the University of Rhode Island. Asso- 
ciate Professor John O. Stitely is di- 
rector. 


Compiles County Guide 


The Chief Administrative Office of the 
County of Los Angeles has compiled a 
Guide to Departmental Organization and 
Functions (1959, 105 pages). It sum- 
marizes the basic authority and scope of 
county government operations. 


Strictly Personal 


Luther Gulick, president of the Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, was 
elected chairman of the Conference on 
Metropolitan Area Problems on Decem- 
ber 11 by the conference’s governing 
board. Dr. Gulick succeeds Frank C. 
Moore, president of Government Affairs 
Foundation, Inc., the original sponsor of 
the conference. f 

Mrs. Aileen R. Lotz, formerly execu- 
tive secretary of the Miami Beach 
(Florida) Taxpayer’s Association, is 
now serving as executive secretary for 
the newly formed Government Research 
Council of the Miami-Dade Chamber of 
Commerce. 

The Tax Foundation’s Board of Trus- 
tees has announced the appointment of 
Robert W. French, director of the Port 
of New Orleans, as president. Roswell 
Magill, a former undersecretary of the 
U. S. Treasury, is the new chairman. 

A former commissioner of internal 
revenue, Russell C. Harrington, has been 
elected president of the Tax Institute. 
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Books in Review 
La Guardia 


La Guarpia: A FicutTer AGAINsT 
His Times 1882-1933. By Arthur Mann. 
Philadelphia, J. B. Lippincott Company, 
1959. 384 pp. $6.00. 

Here in carefully documented and con- 
scientiously balanced narrative is the 
life of Fiorello La Guardia up to the 
time he became mayor of New York in 
1933. It covers his several terms in 
Congress and is unexpectedly frank in 
criticism of the shenanigans in which 
he indulged in his earlier years in the 
game of politics to make friends and 
influence people. Some of them were 
pretty reckless and quickly abandoned. 
Frequently they were offensive, and with 
good reason, to the silk stocking vote 
which in New York is the main charac- 
teristic of the Republican minority. In- 
cessant striking of attitudes against the 
rich and the strong in political parties, 
and at the same time his genuine dedica- 
tion to the underprivileged, made him 
in time, as he matured, ong of those rare 
and effective public characters who have 
risen from among the underprivileged 
and have yet commanded the votes and 
respect from among the privileged, there- 
by qualifying him as Fusion candidate 
against the dominant political party for 
the city-wide office of president of the 
city council and subsequently mayor. 

An important feature of this volume 
is its insight into the hurly-burly of 
New York district politics. 

As a New Yorker through all those 
years, with an avid curiosity about mu- 
nicipal matters, I can testify that much 
of the interesting detail of his earlier 
years has been news to me. 

Another volume to complete the story 
is promised by the author, associate pro- 
fessor at Smith College. 

R.S.C. 


Politics 


Cauirornta Pourtics. (Second Edi- 
tion.) By Joseph P. Harris and Leonard 
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Rowe. Stanford, California, Stanford 
University Press, 1959. 73 pp. $1.25. 

This modest and perceptive review of 
the realities of California state politics 
is unique among such publications in the 
fact that it devotes itself so candidly to 
the outdoor realities of the way Cali- 
fornia government works, including the 
political parties and petition procedures, 
under such titles as “Who Runs the 
State?” It brings down to date a similar 
publication issued in 1955. 

Martin Van Buren ann THE MaK- 
ING OF THE Democratic Party. By 
Robert V. Remini. New York, Colum- 
bia University Press, 1959. ix, 271 pp. 
$5.00. 

‘Sunser Cox: Irrepresiste Demo- 
crat. By David Lindsey. Detroit 2, 
Wayne State University Press, 1959. 
xx, 323 pp. $5.00. 

Both of these biographies have a cer- 
tain similarity of subject matter—both 
deal with minor personages in American 
politics during the nineteenth century 
and both are about the development of 
the Democratic party. 

The first named is a thoroughly re- 
searched study of the roles Van Buren 
played during the period before Andrew 
Jackson's presidency in the formation of 
the Democratic party. After consolidat- 
ing New York’s Democrats (then con- 
fusingly called Republicans) into a 
strongly centralized and disciplined unit 
in the early 1820s, he moved onto the 
national scene as senator. Within two 
weeks after the opening of Congress, 
he became involved in a patronage dis- 
agreement with the president, vice presi- 
dent and all the Cabinet. He continued 
to be intimately involved in politics, 
campaigning for William H. Crawford 
in the presidential election of 1824 and 
Andrew Jackson in 1828. 

The development of the national Demo- 
cratic party, centered around Jackson 
and upholding the principles of Jefferson 
to a large degree, was due as much to 
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Van Buren’s organizing capabilities as 
to Jackson’s popularity, according to 
the author. Defending him against those 
who believed that he was “dangerous 
and designing,” Professor Remini calls 
him “an intriger, yes—but only occa- 
sionally, when a situation demanded it. 
A political manager, absolutely—and 
one of the foremost in the history of 
this nation. But he was neither selfish 
nor cunning; he was an_ intelligent, 
clever, honest and enterprising lawyer.” 

Congressman Samuel “Sunset” Cox 
was not the “arch politician” nor was he a 
political strategist; rather, as a northern 
Democrat in “loyal opposition,” he was 
one of the few who, by basic principles, 
objectivity and humor, ably maintained 
the two-party system in name at least 
during the Civil War and the Recon- 
struction period. 

Though achieving little in the way of 
modifying radical Republican policy 
towards the south and general party 
policy on tariffs, railroads or social legis- 
lation, he was extremely successful in 
supporting advances for his personal, 
as opposed to his party, interests. He 
won pay increases for the postal workers, 
legislative appropriations for the Life- 
Saving Service and recognition from his 
peers as one of the ablest politicians of 
his party, becoming for a time Speaker 
pro tem of the House. “Never quite 
able to climb to the top by reaching the 
White House, nevertheless, for a genera- 
tion he stood among the top three or 
four leaders of his party.” 

Neither of these men were initiators 
of policies or principles; their respective 
qualities were not those of a political 
leader in the most meaningful sense of 
the phrase. But both played vital roles 
in the political life of their day—and 
of their party. 

Anne K. Sticn 


ICMA Conference 


1959 CoNFERENCE ProceepINcs. Sum- 
mary of the 45th ICMA Annual Con- 
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ference Held at St. Louis, Missouri, 
October 25-28, 1959. Chicago 37, Inter- 
national City Managers’ Association, 
1959. 72 pp. $2.00. 

The annual conference of the city 
managers brought together at St. Louis 
517 city, county and village managers 
for three days of hard work, mostly in 
specialized sessions with as many as 
eleven running simultaneously. The sub- 
jects covered the whole range of mu- 
nicipal government as of the moment 
and, as a mirror to municipal techniques 
and problems of the day, it is vivid and 
realistic. The members who attended 
were necessarily unaware of what had 
transpired in many of the sessions and 
this massive collection of edited reports 
from all the sessions compiles many in- 
teresting high points for those who were 
there as well as for the two-thirds of 
the managers who were not in attend- 
ance. 

There was evidently good coverage 
of the problems of sprawling population, 
metropolitan confusions and the prospect 
that the problems will be worse before 
they are better in respect to aggravation, 
the “growth of the suburban rings,” the 
distribution of the population by social 
and economic status, the poor reception 
that can be expected by in-migrants, 
especially Negroes, Puerto Ricans and 
Mexicans. Speakers cited the improba- 
bility of much increase of state aid and 
some unlikelihood that sound reappor- 
tionment to shake off rural domination 
in the legislatures will constitute ade- 
quate relief. 

Patrick Healy, Jr., executive director 
of the American Municipal Association 
which heads up the state leagues of mu- 
nicipal officers, reported that city man- 
agers were the “backbone and strongest 
support of the state municipal leagues, 
and the strongest leagues are those in 
states with strong and effective council- 
manager government.” 

Problems of taxation and finance, re- 
ports of the initial experiments in inte- 
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gration of police and fire departments, 
personnel problems, intermunicipal co- 
operation, training of municipal em- 
ployees, public relations, shopping malls 
—all got their turn. 

Honors were given to several mem- 
bers who had served in the profession 
for 25 years, bringing the total of such 
hardy survivors to 95. 

As usual, the county managers had a 
session by themselves with nine partici- 
pants out of the seventeen recognized 
county managers in the country and 
some county administrators of similar 
but more limited authority. 

At the first International City Man- 
agers’ Association meeting, in Spring- 
field, Ohio, in 1914, a lanky manager 
from an Oklahoma tank town rose up 
to inquire of the other members, “How 
do you herd your council members?” 
These massive minutes demonstrate at 
many points that this is still a major 
problem of the profession! 

R.S.C. 


Additional Books 
And Pamphlets 


departments 


Banking Code 
Mopet State Banxinc Cope. Analy- 
sis of Effects on Existing Kentucky 
Law. Frankfort, Kentucky Legislative 
Research Commission, October 1959. ix, 
203 pp. 
Citizen Action 
Rotes or tHe Citizen: Principles 
and Practices. By William S. Vincent. 
Evanston, Illinois, Row, Peterson and 
Company, 1959. viii, 456 pp. $5.25. 


Curbs and Gutters 
Curss anp Gutters. Boulder, Colo- 
rado Municipal League, September 
1959. 56 pp. $5.00. 
Economic Development 


Tue Economic DeveLopMENT AND 
Competitive PostTrIon oF THE STATE OF 
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Connecticut 1959-1975. (Abridged Edi- 
tion.) (Report to the Connecticut De- 
velopment Commission by Booz, Allen 
& Hamilton.) Hartford, Connecticut 
Development Commission, 1959. 62 pp. 


Education 


Conpitions or Work For QUALITY 
Teacuinc. Washington 6, D. C., Na- 
tional Education Association of the 
United States, Department of Classroom 
Teachers, 1959. 157 pp. $1.25. 


Electronics 


Evecrrontc Data PRrocessING FoR 
GovernMENTs: Opportunities for Sys- 
tems Mechanization, by John E. Quin- 
lan; Detroit’s Experience with Electronic 
Data Processing, by Henry P. Dowling. 
Chicago 37, Municipal Finance Officers 
Association of the United States and 
Canada, December 1959. 22 pp. $1.00. 


Federalism 


Quesec AND CANADIAN FEDERALISM. 
By Alexander Brady. University of 
Toronto Press, The Canadian Journal of 
Economics and Political Science, August 
1959, 12 pp. $1.50. 


Housing 
Our Hovstnc Juncte—anp Your 
Pocxersoox. How to Turn Our Grow- 
ing Slums into Assets. By Oscar H. 
Steiner. New York, University Pub- 
lishers Inc., 1960. xii, 180 pp. $3.95. Illus. 


Metropolitan Areas 
Merropourtran Surveys Now In 
Procress. New York 21 (684 Park 
Avenue), Conference on Metropolitan 
Area Problems, A Supplement to Metro- 
politan Area Problems, News and Di- 
gest, November-December, 1959. 12 pp. 
$2.00. 
Municipal Reports 
Your Crry mv Action. An Illustrated 
Report Prepared for Denver Citizens. 
Denver, City and County of Denver, 
June 1959. 106 pp. 
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Planning 

Tue Next Twenty YEArs. Report 
on the General Plan, Merced City-Coun- 
ty Urban Area. (Revised.) Palo Alto, 
California, Harold F. Wise, Inc., June 
1959. 152 pp. Charts. 

WorkKaste Procram. A Report on 
Goals and Progress 1959 and 1960, Rich- 
mond, California, City Council, January 
1960. 42 pp. 


Politics 
Tue Potrtics or American Democ- 
racy. By Marian D. Irish and James 
W. Prothro. Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey, Prentice-Hall, Inc., 1959. xiii, 
658 pp. $6.95. 


Population 

An ANALysiIs or PopuLation GrowTH 
Davison County, TENNESSEE, 1951- 
1958. Nashville, Nashville City and 
Davidson County Planning Commissions, 
Advance Planning Division, July 1959. 
46 pp. 

Public Administration 

Connecticut Dicest or ADMINISTRA- 
tive Reports To THE Governor 1958- 
1959. (Volume XIII.) Hartford, State 
of Connecticut, 1959. 285 pp. 


Radio and Television 
BROADCASTING AND GOVERNMENT ReEGu- 
LATION IN A Free Soctety. Santa Bar- 
bara, California, Center for the Study of 
Democratic Institutions (The Fund for 
the Republic), 1959. 40 pp. Single copies 
free. 


Streets and Highways 
A Barancep Highway ProcrRaAM FOR 
THE Nation. (An Address at the Annual 
Meeting of the Board of Trustees, The 
Automotive Safety Foundation.) By S. 
Sloan Colt. Washington 6, D. C., Ameri- 


can Municipal Association, November 


1959. 11 pp. 


Taxation and Finance 
Tax ror THE SLUM. 
By Mabel Walker. Princeton, N. J., 
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Tax Institute, Inc., Tax Policy, October 
1959. 8 pp. 25 cents. 


Tax Exemption 

Tue Exemption From Feperat Tax- 
ATION OF INcoME From StaTE AND LocaL 
Bonps. By John J. Gunther. Washing- 
ton 6, D. C., The United States Con- 
ference of Mayors, December 1959. 9 pp. 

StTaTEMENT TO COMMITTEE ON Ways 
AND Means, Unitrep States House or 
REPRESENTATIVES, AT ITS Request Con- 
CERNING IMMUNITY From FeperaL Tax- 
ATION OF INTEREST ON Bonps or STATES 
AND Muwnictpauities. By Cushman Mc- 
Gee. New York, R. W. Pressprich & 
Co., 1959. 53 pp. 


Technology 
Science AND Resources: Prospects 
and Implications of Technological Ad- 
vance. Edited by Henry Jarrett. (Pub- 
lished for Resources for the Future, Inc.) 
Baltimore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 
1959. xiii, 250 pp. $5.00. 


Transportation 

NEWARK AREA TRANSPORTATION 
Stupy. A Study of Population, Land 
Use, Employment and Circulation Trends 
as They Affect Emerging Transporta- 
tion Needs in the Newark Area. Trenton, 
State Planning Bureau, Division of 
Planning and Development, March 1959. 
88 pp. 


Urban Development and Renewal 

A Batancep Procram ror CoMMUNITY 
DeveLopmMent; ANALYsIs— 
FounpaTIon FOR Decision MAKING; 
COMPREHENSIVE PLANNING—GUIDE FOR 
Community GrowrH AND CHANGE; 
PLANNING FOR UrsBAN RENEWAL Pro- 
yects; Mopernizinc Locat Govern- 
MENT; Financtnc ComMuNITY DeEvELop- 
MENT; ComMMuNITY LEaApDERSHIP—Key 
to Loca, DeveLopmMent. Washington 6, 
D. C., Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, November 1959. 51, 49, 
53, 60, 46, 50, and 53 pp. respectively. 
50 cents each; $3.00 for set. 
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All-America 
(Continued from page 61) 


of a slum district, the people of Fargo 
were immediately confronted with 
problems. State legislation had to be 
secured allowing them to raise money 
for financing the plan and to form a 
local urban redevelopment commission. 
The Chamber of Commerce and a new 
organization known as Citizens for 
City Planning promoted passage of 
these laws. Families living in the proj- 
ect area had to be relocated. Local 
realtors pitched in, sometimes subsidiz- 
ing those with lowest incomes. Next 
step was to float a bond issue to finance 
the city building and auditorium. 
Under leadership of CCP, the most in- 
tensive citizen effort in the city’s history 
was waged in face of strong opposition 
and a 60 per cent majority vote require- 
ment. Both buildings are in the last 
stages of completion, other bond issues 
have been approved and new portions 
of the civic center are in the planning 
stage. 
Lamar 
Colorado 


A small community of 8,500 on the 
prairies of eastern Colorado, beset by 
drought, dust storms and depressed 
farm prices, acknowledged it must 
either progress or stagnate. The city 
government and Chamber of Commerce 
organized the Civic Planning Commit- 
tee sparking a long-term civic improve- 
ment plan termed the Greater Lamar 
Program. Accomplishments include a 
community building, new schools, water 
wells, airport, sewage system and in- 
dustrial sites. With this program com- 
pleted, citizens are embarking on an- 
other ten-year plan to continue im- 
proving the community’s services and 
facilities and to increase employment 
opportunities. 


Norfolk 
Virginia 
The end of World War II found this 
historic site of the largest east coast 
naval base a disease, crime, and slum 
ridden city, attracting unfavorable pub- 
licity from national publications. Citi- 
zens in medical societies, welfare and 
business organizations, labor unions, 
civic clubs became concerned. In 1950 
the community embarked on the largest 
urban renewal program in the country 
for cities in its population class. The 
city government and the Norfolk Hous- 
ing Authority, backed up by press, 
radio and others, effected outstanding 
accomplishments in slum _ clearance, 
public housing, urban renewal and re- 
duction of crime rates and disease. 


San Juan 
Puerto Rico 


Working with an expanding populace 
with a relatively low level of education 
and little financial means, the govern- 
ment of this Caribbean city has had to 
concentrate on only the most essential 
programs. Undaunted, citizens began 
stepping in in 1949 to fill gaps by spon- 
taneously forming non-profit organiza- 
tions to improve health, sanitation and 
recreational facilities, combat juvenile 
delinquency, and improve the city’s 
cleanliness. Recently the tempo of citi- 
zen action accelerated with many 
drives to organize facilities for children 


and the handicapped. 


Santa Fe Springs 
California 


Six years ago citizens of this newly 
developed area with four post office 
addresses, three school districts, two 
road districts and two park agencies 
formed an association to provide local 
services and consider the wisdom of 


(Continued on next page) 
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Seed Goes to ‘Keep 
America Beautiful’ 

After ten years as League assistant 
director, Allen H. Seed, Jr., has been 
appointed executive vice president of 
Keep America 
Beautiful, a national 
group devoted to 
litter - prevention 
through education, 
citizen action and 
law enforcement. 

Prior to his ser- 
vice with the 
League, Mr. Seed 
had been civic sec- 
retary of the City Club of New York, 
executive secretary of the City Manager 
League of Toledo and executive vice 
president of the Minneapolis Civic 
Council. 


All-America 
(Continued from previous page) 


incorporation. After intensive study of 


local government, citizens struggled to 
incorporate and to educate the commu- 
nity to advantages of council-manager 
government. Lack of a local newspaper 
made the task even more difficult; com- 
munication was effective only through 
the media of community organizations. 
In 1957 the council-manager plan was 
adopted and nine citizen advisory com- 
mittees continue to work with the city 
government. A Town Center Develop- 
ment Committee, endorsed by local or- 
ganizations, is now planning the town 
area, 
Metropolitan Seattle 
Washington 


Alarmed because scenic Lake Wash- 
ington, the area’s recreation gem, was 
being polluted as a result of inadequate 
sewage disposal for rapidly growing 
suburbs, the Municipal League of 
Seattle and King County launched a 
study of metropolitan problems in 1951, 


recommended an area-wide agency and 
encouraged appointment of the official: 
Citizen Advisory Committee in 1956. 
This committee drafted and secured 
passage of an enabling act for the mu- 
nicipality of Metropolitan Seattle. A 
March 1958 referendum on a metro- 
politan agency to handle transportation, 
planning and sewage disposal failed. 
Six months later a new proposal de- 
signed to meet the sewage and water 
pollution problem was submitted. The 
Citizens Campaign Committee, League 
of Women Voters, the County Medical 
Society and others joined forces to win 
a favorable vote. 


Vallejo 
California 
Aroused by objections to administra- 
tion of the water system, both citizens 
of the city of Vallejo and those in out- 
lying areas began working for annexa- 
tion. Many considered this action the 
most constructive solution to other area 
problems. With heavy newspaper sup- 
port, fifteen annexations were accom- 
plished in surrounding communities 
and Vallejo added 33,000 new residents, 
becoming a united city. 


Winston-Salem 
North Carolina 
In quiet, orderly and determined 
fashion, civic-minded persons in this 
southern city worked together for com- 
munity betterment. In 1958 a million- 
dollar center opened to house the Arts 
Council, United Fund and Chamber of 
Commerce. Funds have been raised and 
construction started on a large rehabili- 
tation center for the ‘handicapped. 
School building programs are being ex- 
panded, further industrial development 
and metropolitan planning are under 
way. Culturally, citizen groups are 
combining efforts to restore the historic 
village of Salem, attracting state and 
national attention. 
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Tools for Achieving 
Better Government 


Citizen groups often turn to the League for help in achieving better govern- 
ment in their locality. Listed below are some of the tools available to them: 


Campaign Pamphlets 


Story of the Council-Manager Plan, 32 pages (1959) . $ .25 
Charts: Council-Manager Form, Commission Form, Mayor-Council Form 

(14% x 22”), 50 cents each, set of three 1.00 
Forms of Municipal Government—How Have They Worked? 

20 pages (1953) 
Facts About the Council-Manager Plan, 8 pages (1959) 
City Employees and the Manager Plan, 4 pages (1959) . 
Comments of Labor Union Leaders in Council-Manager Cities (mimeo- 

graphed), 6 pages (1959) 
P. R. [Proportional Representation], 12 pages (1955) 0 
The Citizen Association—How to Organize and Run It, 64 pages (1958) 1.00 
The Citizen Association—How to Win Civic Campaigns, 64 pages HR 

(1958) 

(The two pamphlets above may be purchased together for $1.50) 


Model Laws 


Model Accrual Budget Law, 40 pages (1946) 
Model Cash Basis Budget Law, 42 pages (1948) 
Model City Charter, 172 pages (1941) 
Model County and Municipai Bond Law, 54 pages (1953) .......-...vees-+ 
Model County Charter, 109 pages (1956) 
Model Direct Primary Election System, 46 pages (1951 
Model Investment of State Funds Law, 38 pages (1954 
Model Municipal Revenue Bond Law, 31 pages (1958) 


Model Real Property Tax Collection Law, 60 pages (1954) ......ccs-cs»e» 
Model State and Regional Planning Law, 73 pages (1955) .......csrsssses 
Model State Civil Service Law, 32 pages (1953) 
Model State Constitution, 63 pages (1948) 
Model State Medico-legal Investigative System, 40 pages (1954).............. 
Model Voter Registra System, 56 pages (1957) 


Other Pamphlets and Books 


American County—Patchwork of Boards, 24 pages (1946) 
Best Practice Under the Manager Pian, 8 pages (1957) 
Civie Victories, by Richard S. Childs, 367 pages (1952) 
Coroners—A Symposium of Legal Bases and Actual Practices, 102 
pages mimeographed (1959) 2.00 
Digest of County Manager Charters and Laws, 82 pages (1958) .............. 2.00 
Compilation of the 48 Direct Primary Systems, 55 pages (1958) .............. 2.00 
Guide for Charter Commissions, 44 pages (1957) 1.00 
Guide to Community Action, by Mark 5S. Matthews, 447 pages (1954)... 4.00 
Manager Plan Abandonments, by Arthur W. Bromage, 40 pages (1959) .50 
New Era, New Thinki Transition to Metropolitan Living, by Luther 
Gulick (Reprinted from National Civic Review) $ pages (1959)... .15 
New Look at Home Rule, by Benjamin Baker etc. (reprinted from 
NATIONAL MuwicipaL Review), 32 pages (1955) 50 
Proportional Representation—lllustrative Election, 8 pages (1951) ........ .10 
Proportional Representation—Key to Democracy, by George H. Hallett, 
Jr., 177 pages (1940) 


Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Complete List and Description. 


National Municipal League 
Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street, New York 21, N. Y. 
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WANTED 


National Municipal Review 


for March and May 1958 


An unprecedented demand has exhausted copies of the NATIONAL 
Monicipa Review for the months listed above. The League will 
be glad to pay 25 cents per copy for the return of these issues. 


National Municipal League 


Carl H. Pforzheimer Building 
47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 


On the Council-Manager Plan! 


It’s a pleasure to announce that two of our most popular works 
on the council-manager form of local government are now avail- 
able in new, revised editions. 


The Story of the Council-Manager Plan 


27th Edition, 32 Pages, 25¢. (Contains a directory of 1,652 places where 
the plan is in effect.) 


Manager Plan Abandonments 
5th Edition, By ARTHUR W. BROMAGE, 40 Pages, 50¢. 
Discount on Quantity Orders — Write for Details 


Indispensable tools for the conscientious civic worker, state and 
local official, political scientist and newsman. 


‘National Municipal League 


47 East 68th Street New York 21, N. Y. 
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